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Mr. Cox had said at the begin- 
ning of the campaign what he has 


IF 
been saying in its closing days, the 


whole character of the contest would 
have been materially altered, in more 


ways than one. In the closing days 
he has, in several statements, all but 
absolutely avowed his readiness to 
accept any reservations that may be 
required to obtain a two-thirds vote 
of ratification in the Senate. Had 
this been said at the outset, it would 
have made impossible, or certainly in- 
effective; the assertion—so emphati- 
cally made by even such advocates of 
Harding as Mr. Taft—that Mr. 
Cox’s election would mean a continu- 
ance of Mr. Wilson’s attitude and 


therefore would inevitably result in 
a continuance of the impasse which 
that attitude created. On the other 
hand, an avowal of his departure 
from Mr. Wilson’s position at the 
beginning of the campaign would al- 
most certainly have resulted in cold- 
ness towards Cox in Administration 
quarters, not to speak of the perplexi- 
ties it would have involved in ex- 
plaining Mr. Wilson’s demand for a 
“great and solemn referendum,” 
when the thing against which the 
referendum was to be a protest was 
conceded in advance. Whether on 
the whole there would have been 
more gain or more loss to Mr. Cox 
is a debatable question. Be that as 
it may, we have again and again 
pointed out that Mr. Cox had steadily 
refrained from declaring an intransi- 
gent policy; and in now distinctly 
declaring against such a policy he 
involves himself in no contradiction. 


OVERNOR COX is welcome to 
try for the German vote if he 
wishes to, and he has now gone about 
it effectively by the appeal recently 
made in his Dayton News. But we 
would suggest that his campaign for 
this class of voters would be helped 
if he were to give orders, applicable 
to himself as well as to his cheer 
leaders, that, in these final days before 
election, the charge of German affili- 
ation which they have repeatedly 
brought against Mr. Harding should 
be hushed up. Or does he count upon 
German-Americans to see merely 
political manceuvring in this charge, 
while accepting at face value his 
words of deep affection for them? 
I. intellectual quality, Mr. Root’s 
one speech of the campaign stands 
out with a preéminence which is 
quite beyond challenge. It is far 
more than a campaign speech. When 


the wrangling of the hustings is 
over, it will repay study as a search- 
ing analysis of fundamentals; and it 
forces upon us the thought that the 
nation possesses, in that lucid and 
powerful mind, an asset which it 
would be a thousand pities not to 
put to its greatest possible use in 
this time at once of grave difficulties 
and of high possibilities. Animated 
as Mr. Root undoubtedly is with the 
desire that the actual situation of 
the world—including the existence of 
the present League of Nations—be 
fully taken into account in any pro- 
gramme of action, and at the same 
time never losing sight of the perma- 
nent elements of a workable scheme 
of international codperation, his 
sagacity and experience, if brought 
to bear in a position of power, would 
be of. absolutely inestimable value to 
the nation and the world. 


T is unfortunate that the storm 
over Haiti should have broken in 
the midst of a Presidential campaign, 
for this renders impartial considera- 
tion and calm judgment difficult. 
Indeed, the public may well be urged 
to suspend judgment until all the 
facts are known. The conditions that 
made American intervention well 
nigh unavoidable are not new, and 
the present Administration could 
scarcely escape the obligation to take 
up the White Man’s Burden, thanks 
to our responsibilities under the 
Monroe Doctrine, despite President 
Wilson’s reiterated statements of 
theoretical policy as to Latin-Ameri- 
can relations. Practically Haiti was 
sunk in a chaos of disorganization, 
lawlessness, and brigandage, ruinous 
to her own people and a menace to 
our amicable relations with Europe. 
It certainly was a time for action and 
not for academic discussion of ab- 
stract theories of sovereignty and 
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self-determination, however strongly 
these might be urged by petty Hai- 
tian politicians, profiting from the 
disorder. On the other hand, it is 
evident that in the efforts to restore 
order and bring about a civilized 
state of affairs through occupation by 
American marines, some_ grave 
abuses have occurred, abuses which 
are not calculated to reflect credit 
upon our Navy Department, or to im- 
prove our general relations with 
Latin America. The worst feature 
of the situation appears to have been 
the secrecy that surrounded our op- 
erations and a spirit of arrogance 
toward and contempt for the negro 
population of Haiti on the part of the 
marines and their officers, one result 
of which was the imposition of the 
corvée for labor on public roads. 
Senator Harding’s expression of 
judgment concerning Haitian affairs 
seems to us somewhat hasty in view 
of the situation which will confront 
him next March if he is President. 


UITE unlike the ordinary type of 
profiteer-hunting is the investi- 
gation of a great housing scandal 
that is being carried on in New York 
by the Lockwood Joint Legislative 
Committee on Housing. Here we are 
confronted with secret and corrupt 
practices of the most outrageous kind. 
It is being shown that building con- 
tractors have kept up an elaborate 
scheme of deception, whereby the ap- 
pearance of competition was pre- 
served while in reality the bids were 
arranged by systematic collusion. It 
is being shown that strikes have been 
instituted, and have been called off, 
not as a result of the actual condi- 
tions affecting labor, but as means of 
cold-blooded blackmail. The utmost 
energy should be applied first to the 
exposure of the miscreants respon- 
sible for these evils, and then to 
bringing down upon them the most 
severe punishment that the laws 
make possible. The New York World 
deserves high credit for having 
started the agitation, and Mr. Unter- 
meyer should have the hearty sup- 
port and applause of the community 
in his prosecution of the case. At 
any time, the matter would be of 
great public importance; in the pres- 


ent housing crisis it is one that should 
arouse not only intense indignation, 
but a firm resolve that the evil-doers 
be relentlessly pursued and unspar- 
ingly punished. 


A NOTABLE conference on taxa- 

tion was held in New York a 
week ago under the auspices of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. A committee of that body 
had prepared a tentative report 
which embodied the results of such 
careful and conscientious study of 
the subject as has not until recently 
been looked for from bodies of this 
kind, but which the Conference 
Board habitually devotes to the ques- 
tions it takes up. The most impor- 
tant single question considered was 
that of the much-mooted sales tax— 
either a general tax on all sales, in 
other words a tax on business “turn- 
over,” or a tax on retail sales. The 
committee pronounces against both 
forms; but it should be clearly recog- 
nized that the objections to a tax on 
all business turnover are incompara- 
bly more weighty than those against 
a tax on retail sales. As regards the 
former, over and above the question 
of “pyramiding” of the tax, there 
stands an objection which is not ob- 
vious at first blush but upon which 
the report justly lays much stress— 
the objection that it would produce 
a great disturbance in the existing 
organization of business. The reason 
is that concerns which are so organ- 
ized as to effect within their own 
body the transactions which usually 
involve a sale to outsiders—such as 
concerns which combine manufactur- 
ing with distribution, or which merge 
wholesaling with retailing—would 
get off with much less taxation than 
their competitors. The report offers 
a scheme of revenue taxes to serve 
as a substitute for the excess-profits 
tax. They comprise an increase of 
the corporation tax which would yield 
$550,000,000, stamp taxes $134,000,- 
000, taxes on automobiles, trucks, 
and gasoline $140,000,000, and other 
items bringing up the total to $1,- 
300,000,000. The report, and the 
discussions on it, which developed 
considerable difference of opinion, 
and which will be made available for 


reference in the near future, will be 
well worth studying. 


i tage only honest and sensible an- 

swer for the voters of New York 
State to return to “Proposition No. 
1,” which will be submitted to them 
on Election Day, is “No.” If carried, 
this proposal will saddle upon the 
State an issue of bonds, not in ex- 
cess of $45,000,000, the proceeds 
from the sale of which will be doled 
out as a bonus to every individual, 
presumably a resident of New York 
State, who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States, at 
home or abroad, during the period of 
our participation in the war. The 
dole will be calculated on the basis 
of $10 for each month of service, not 
more than $250 going to any indi- 
vidual. If this were a proposal to 
care more liberally and more speedily 
for men who find themselves more or 
less disabled in the service of their 
country, the case would stand quite 
differently. As it is, it does not stand 
at all. The bonus is not needed, and 
it is pretty certainly not wanted, by 
the great majority of the men who 
so splendidly bore the burden which 
time and the world laid upon them. 
But to the man who is in genuine 
difficulty by reason of disabilities in- 
curred in the line of duty, the bonus 
is so small as to be insulting. We 
long ago pointed out that the Ameri- 
can Legion was missing its great op- 
portunity in not using its influence 
heartily in the support of these men. 
It is perhaps still not too late for it 
to do so. By backing the present pro- 
posal, however, a proposal which 
works no considerable good to any- 
body and yet places a very consider- 
able burden upon all taxpayers, the 
Legion very seriously impairs the 
influence for good it might otherwise 
come to wield. 


ACSWINEY’S death calls for a 

tribute to the courage and will- 
power which could endure the self- 
inflicted torment to its fatal end. 
But while admiring them, we deeply 
deplore their abuse. For the Mayor’s 
suicide is the waste of a precious life, 
proving neither Great Britain’s 
wrong nor the righteousness of his 
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own cause. It has, indeed, clothed 
Sinn Fein with the dignity of martyr- 
dom in the eyes of all those whose 
conclusions are responses of the 
heart. But to the reason his death 
does not inspire either awe or con- 
viction. The conflict will only rage 
the more fiercely over the Lord 
Mayor’s corpse. 


HE monkey whose bite has be- 
come fatal to King Alexander of 
Greece has caused more mischief 
than the wisdom of a Venizelos may 
be able to remedy. Far from the 
scene of its frolics, in Switzerland, 
in Paris, in London, it has given 
fresh zest to diplomatic intrigue and 
secret negotiation. King Constan- 
tine, who never officially abdicated, 
is hoping to seize this opportunity to 
effect his return to the throne. But 
the French Government would view a 
restoration of the ex-Kaiser’s broth- 
er-in-law and faithful ally with grave 
apprehension, and will bring all the 
influence it can command into play 
to frustrate the King’s designs. Will 
the British Government support the 
policy of M. Leygues? And even 
if the two Governments join in op- 
posing the claims of Constantine, 
will they agree to recognize King 
Alexander’s younger brother Paul? 
Each is said to favor its own candi- 
date—France Prince Sixtus of Bour- 
bon, England Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, pawns on the chessboard of 
Near-Eastern politics. Venizelos, who 
said, in 1917, that Greece was not 
ready for a Republic, may, in the 
midst of these conflicting interests, 
see good reason for considering the 
question whether an immature resort 
to that form of government would 
not be preferable to a monarchy 
which seems doomed to be the prey 
of foreign intrigue. 


HE proposed Baltic Union is ob- 
viously so desirable for the Bal- 

tic States (Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland) that delay in 
realizing it vividly illustrates the con- 
dition of cross-purposes which pre- 
vails in that quarter of our unhappy 
orb. The Union would be a combined 
Zollverein and intimate military alli- 
ance; there would be no surrender of 


sovereignty by anybody. The main 
purpose of the Union would be com- 
mon defense against aggression by 
Russia or Germany. There seems to 
be a little, not much, doubt about 
Esthonia’s willingness to join such a 
Union. The really doubtful country 
is Lithuania. The Letts and the Poles 
have been brought into close accord 
through French offices. It will be 
remembered how last January Lett 
and Polish forces effected a junction 
near Dvinsk in such a way as to 
block off the Lithuanians completely 
from contact with Soviet Russia. 
The junction was broken by the tri- 
umphant advance of the Reds. But 
by the Riga treaty Lett and Polish 
territories now march together, and 
the Lithuanians are once more cut 
off from Soviet Russia. Unless by 
exercise of superhuman tact and 
sagacity the League can straighten 
out the territorial tangle and content 
all hands, it is difficult to see how 
Lithuania can be brought into a 
Baltic Union. 


ENIN looks eastward. Foiled in 
the west, the Bolshevik régime 
has sought to capitalize unrest, race 
prejudice, and religious fanaticism 
among the millions of Asia, and their 
intensive campaign of propaganda 
has caused the British Government 
more than a little uneasiness. In- 
deed, Moscow boasts that the fear of 
this forced Lloyd George to receive 
the Krasin mission and discuss com- 
mercial and political relations. It 
was in pursuance of this purpose 
that, following the Second Congress 
of the Third Internationale at Mos- 
cow, a Communist Congress of East- 
ern Peoples was staged at Baku in 
September, presided over by Zino- 
viev. That Turks, Persians, Afghans, 
Hindustani, or Chinese had anything 
in common with the Communist doc- 
trine of Lenin was out of the ques- 
tion, but each people had its aspira- 
tions and its grievances, which were 
counted upon to bring it into the 
Bolshevik fold. The results, how- 
ever, sadly disappointed their calcu- 
lations, for when two _ thousand 
“delegates” had been gathered to- 
gether and entertained for some days 
at the city’s expense, racial quarrels 


broke out among them, and the Con- 
gress came to a hasty end. Accord- 
ing to the London Times, the Moslems 
were shocked when Zinoviev an- 
nounced that “Turkey could not 
expect the full support of Communist 
Russia unless she swept away her Sul- 
tans and Caliphs.” A Tatar delegate 
appears to have thrown cold water 
on the proceedings by complaining 
of the recent massacre of 15,000 Mos- 
lems by Bolshevik troops at Yeliza- 
vetpol, and some Turkestan delegates 
were tactless enough to claim self- 
determination for their people, now 
under ruthless Bolshevik domination. 
If the memory of the Congress sur- 
vives in the East, it will doubtless be 
handed down in tradition as the 
Babel of Baku. 


““@ ‘OULD our people be brought to 

an appreciation of the differ- 
ence in conditions between Europe 
and America, I am sure that the un- 
rest here would disappear and that 
enthusiasm and loyalty and an effort 
to solve our problems without strife 
would replace the present attitude.” 
Thus writes Mr. E. J. Mehren, editor 
of the Engineering News-Record, on 
his return from a visit to Europe, 
his impressions of which he summar- 
izes in one word—discouraging. He 
has discovered only one bright fea- 
ture in the whole situation over 
there: the principal food-raising 
countries of Europe have excellent 
crops this year. But even these will 
barely suffice to save the peoples of 
Central Europe from starvation with- 
out additional supplies from America. 
The pinching economies which 
Europe must undergo seem to con- 
demn us for criminal waste in the 
use of our national resources. “We 
are living in a gold mine, yet we 
quarrel and are dissatisfied. We live 
on the fat of a rich land, and earn 
our daily bread by loafing half the 
time.” There is nothing new in this 
pair of pictures, modern replicas of 
the time-honored scenes of medizval 
art: the fat and meagre kitchen. But 
the moral which the contrast pointed 
was always misapplied. For it never 
taught gratitude to the gluttons, but 
only envy to the hungry at their 
scanty fare. 
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President Eliot on 
Wilson 


i the coming election were a refer- 

endum on the nobility of the 
ideals which Mr. Wilson has set be- 
fore the country, or the eloquence 
with which he has expressed them, 
Mr. Cox’s election would be as cer- 
tain as his defeat appears to be. If 
that defeat, in case it comes, were to 
be interpreted as a condemnation of 
those ideals, or even an abandonment 
of the hope that we may promote 
such approach to their realization as 
the hard facts of the world make pos- 
sible, the result which the returns on 
November 2 are now universally ex- 
pected to record would be a calamity 
for the nation and for the world. Ac- 
cordingly, it is of the very highest 
importance that we should keep our 


heads clear of any confusion there 


may be between the question of Mr. 
Wilson’s ideals as a preacher and the 
question of his record as a statesman. 

In President Eliot’s eloquent article 
in the October Atlantic, that section 
which is devoted to a setting forth 
of Mr. Wilson’s ideals and principles 
of government opens with a quotation 
from the Inaugural Address of March 
4, 1913, in which the President gives 
utterance to this highly ideal senti- 
ment: 


The feelings with which we face this new 
age of right and opportunity sweep across 
our heartstrings like some air out of God’s 
own presence, where justice and mercy are 


reconciled, and the judge and the brother are 
one . . . This is not a day of triumph; it is 
a day of dedication. Here muster, not the 


forces of party, but the forces of humanity. 
And upon this declaration Dr. Eliot 
comments as follows: 


That is a simple statement of the noble 
function of America in the twentieth-century 
world, as the oldest and most experienced of 
democracies, the most sympathetic. and the 
most disinterested. It was not intended as a 
prophecy, but only as a description, or perhaps 
an exhortation and a promise; but whatever 
its purpose, it characterizes the thought and 
conduct of President Wilson, at home and 
abroad, during seven years of prodigious 
events and unexampled human agonies the 
world over. 


Now we shall not undertake to con- 
trovert the assertion that President 
Wilson’s “thought” has been continu- 
ously pitched in this high key during 
all these seven years of prodigious 
events; but the “conduct” of a states- 
man is something that must be judged 


not by the state of his inner con- 
sciousness but by the relation of that 
conduct to the facts of the world with 
which he is charged with the solemn 
responsibility of dealing. If we could 
overlook the distinction between the 
responsibilities of a statesman’s con- 
duct and the beauty or nobility of an 
exhorter’s thought we might feel as 
enthusiastic over Mr. Wilson’s ideal- 
ism as does his most ardent admirer. 
As for the people of the United 
States, they are neither in that state 
of heavenly exaltation which Mr. 
Wilson chose to ascribe to them in his 
inaugural address nor in a condition 
of sordid selfishness. And when they 
go to the polls they will, in so far as 
their vote is a verdict on Mr. Wilson, 
record their judgment not of his 
thought, but of his conduct. 

That there has been in his con- 
duct much to admire, we gladly 
admit. That same quality which in 
the management of the treaty issue 
showed itself as the most monstrous 
egotism and obstinacy, stood him in 
good stead on many another occasion. 
It was the secret of his success in get- 
ting the Federal Reserve Act passed; 
and at Versailles it doubtless served 
him well in obtaining many a just 
concession from the victors toward 
the vanquished. But the failure of 
his conduct to match his thought has 
not resided in any mere secondary 
error ; it has been central, it has been 
vital, it has affected the whole course 
of his dealings with the gigantic 
problem the burden of which he has 
so confidently undertaken to bear on 
his own shoulders. And if there is 
any one element in his mind and 
character which, more than any 
other, has been the cause of that fail- 
ure, it is his apparent belief that the 
enunciation of high purpose absolves 
him from the need of high conduct— 
conduct which involves that serious 
weighing of difficulties, that painful 
adjustment of means to ends, and 
above all that magnanimity and self- 
forgetfulness, which are the ear- 


marks of high action, and the price 
that the true idealist must be ready 
to pay for high achievement. 

The first condition which such con- 
duct must fulfill is that of neither 
promising on one’s own part nor de- 
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manding of others that which it is 
impossible to fulfill. Nothing could be 
more idealistic in a preacher than to 
urge upon all men that they should 
endeavor to act in the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount; yet few things 
could be more mischievous—and 
therefore more reprehensible—in a 
statesman than to postulate such 
action as the essential basis of a prac- 
tical programme in a great crisis. 
We do not say that Mr. Wilson did 
this; but he came perilously near it 
when, in his famous speech of Sep- 
tember 27, 1918, he declared that 
“the price, the only price that will 
procure” “a secure and _ lasting 
peace” is “impartial justice in every 
item of the settlement, no matter 
whose interest is crossed; and not 
only impartial justice, but also the 
satisfaction of the several peoples 
whose fortunes are dealt with”; add- 
ing elsewhere in the speech that “na- 
tional purposes have fallen more and 
more into the background, and the 
common purpose of enlightened man- 
kind has taken their place,” and that 
“statesmen must follow the clarified 
common thought or be broken.” We 
do not blame Mr. Wilson for having 
failed to achieve anything like this 
ideal when confronted with the reali- 
ties he found at Versailles; we blame 
him for having put it forward, not 
as a thing to be desired or to be ap- 
proximated, but as a thing to be 
actually embodied in the treaty of 
peace, a thing which the Allied 
statesmen would be compelled by 
their peoples to accomplish. Ger- 
many, with good reason, felt herself 
to be included in the promise of “sat- 
isfaction of the several peoples whose 
fortunes are dealt with”; and in in- 
dicating the basis of her proposal of 
an armistice she made express refer- 
ence to the speech of September 27 
as part of that basis. Did Mr. Wil- 
son, before making that promise, 
consider—to speak of one thing only 
—whether there was any possible 
way of reconciling the “satisfaction” 
of Germany with the “satisfaction” 
of France or of Poland? 

The second indispensable condition 
of high conduct in a statesman is to 
consider, at every stage of a great 
endeavor, whether the high purpose 
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in view will be best served by per- 
sistence in a preconceived programme 
or by such modification of it as events 
have proved to be essential. Mr. 
Wilson was perfectly justified in 
strenuously endeavoring to get the 
League Covenant adopted without 
serious modification. But the time 
came when it was evident that this 
was either utterly impossible or at 
best could be attained only at the cost 
of very long delay, with a very 
great chance that the only result of 
the delay would be a still further de- 
parture from the original scheme and 
not improbably its total loss; and it 
became the president’s imperative 
duty honestly to weigh that terrible 
cost. 

For the purpose of passing judg- 
ment upon his conduct it matters little 
whether he was or was not willing 
to accept reservations substantially 
equivalent to the Lodge reservations ; 
for if, as is now strongly asserted in 
some quarters, he was willing to ac- 
cept such reservations, then he 
brought on this long and dreary 
fight, this postponement of our entry 
into the League for more than a year, 
this putting at risk the whole 
structure of the League, for a mere 
bagatelle. In justice to Mr. Wilson, 
it must be supposed—and substan- 
tially all the evidence points that 
way—that he regarded the difference 
between the reservations that he 
would accept and those that were 
adopted by the Senate majority as 
of very great importance. But did 
he ever make any serious effort to 
strengthen the hands of those Repub- 
lican Senators who for months and 
months sought a middle course? On 
the contrary, even at the last mo- 
ment—just before the final vote was 
taken, in March of this year—in an 
elaborate letter to Senator Hitch- 
cock, he went out of his way to say 
“T can not understand the difference 
between a nullifier and a mild nulli- 
fier.’ And there is not a shred of 
evidence tending to show that, at any 
stage of the whole long story, he ever 
gave a moment’s thought to the ques- 
tion whether the prospects of the 
League were more likely to be helped 
than to be hurt by his obstinate re- 
fusal to promote the possibility of 








compromise—a refusal, by the way, 
in which he flew in the face of the 
urgent solicitations of the most ar- 
dent advocates of the League, without 
distinction of party. 

These are but two illustrations of 


a very large subject. The defects to 
which they point in Mr. Wilson’s 
conduct are defects of vital import, 
defects which have been the cause of 
incalculable evil. Moreover, the point 
at issue—the distinction between that 
idealistic aspiration which is the suffi- 
cient justification of the preacher and 
that wise and responsible conduct 
which must furnish the test of the 
statesman—far transcends in impor- 
tance any mere question of the per- 
sonal merits of an individual. It is 
an issue the recognition of which 
makes, in a democratic Republic, all 
the difference between sobriety and 
recklessness, between safety and dan- 
ger. If we were to judge a states- 
man’s words and acts—for both 
words and acts form part of his con- 
duct—simply by the beautiful pur- 
pose which animates them, a silly 
escapade like Henry Ford’s would 
have to be pronounced a noble per- 
formance, instead of being, what 
every man of sense at once knew it 
to be, an act of preposterous folly. 
The veteran publicist Frederic Har- 
rison, in a recent number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, speaking of the “‘cos- 
mopolitan chaos,” the “revolutionary 
violence,” the “war of class,’”’ which 
has overspread the world as a sequel 
to the Russian Revolution, declares 
it as his judgment that “this has come 
about mainly in consequence of social 
chaos which the war caused and of 
the extravagant Utopias hatched in 
Washington and acclaimed in Europe 
as a new gospel.” We do not say that 
Frederic Harrison is right; but that 
there is a large element of truth in 
what he says we are quite convinced. 
And unless we realize the difference 
between the preaching of Utopias by 
essayists or exhorters and the proc- 
lamation of them by the head of the 
Government of the United States, we 
may, at any time of ferment, find 
ourselves involved in troubles of a 
kind from which it has thus far been 
the good fortune of this common- 
sense nation to be free. .- 





The Issue of Conscience 


HEREAS Senator Harding had 

expounded in general terms the 
principle of international codperation 
to which he has pledged himself, and 
to which he regards the Republican 
party as pledged, Mr. Root gave it 
a very definite meaning and value by 
using it as a test of the Versailles 
Covenant, and especially of Article 
X. Justice, and not might, according 
to Mr. Root, should be the animating 
spirit of the League; according to 
Mr. Harding, conscience, and not a 
machine-made decision, should de- 
termine America’s action in interna- 
tional affairs. Thus the question of 
our potential intervention has been 
put upon a higher plane, that of poli- 
tical morality, not of diplomatic pre- 
arrangement. 

Yet it is not strange that the issue 
should be obscured. For after Mr. 
Wilson’s lofty utterances as a cham- 
pion of the League, it seems very 
much like flying in the face of the 
facts to say that what Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Root are striving for is the 
more commendable form of interna- 
tional dealing. To arrive at a true 
judgment one must for the moment 
cut loose from all the wrangling of 
the past eighteen months and attempt 
to summon up afresh the solid aspira- 
tions which were created by the 
Allies’ victory over Germany. There 
was the determination that no such 
calamity should again imperil civili- 
zation; there was the firm hope that 
some organization might be formed 
which should make the danger of any 
future war remote; and there was 
the belief that this might be accom- 
plished because the conscience of the 
world, through vast suffering, had 
become much more sensitive than 
ever before. It is the use made of 
this third element—a newly awak- 
ened conscience—which marks the 
difference of the two positions on the 
main issue of the campaign. 

Mr. Wilson rallied the new con- 
science of the world in order to put 
through the League of Nations. As- 


suming that the period immediately 
following the armistice was the pro- 
pitious time for settling the problems 
of the future, he helped to formulate 
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Article X. It looked like an easy way 
to perennial peace. Settle the ques- 
tion of boundaries, once and for all, 
and what is there left to fight for? 
The purity of his motive no one ques- 
tions; it is the means to the end 
which opens the door to misgivings. 
It must remind many of the periodic 
efforts of good-intentioned reformers, 
once the public is aroused to distress- 
ing conditions among the poor, to 
enact legislation which shall make 
those conditions impossible. Such 
persons undoubtedly do valuable ser- 
vice in the community by keeping the 
public sensitive to the need of im- 
provement; but they do wrong to the 
very classes which they mean to help 
by removing from them the sense of 
individual responsibility for their 
own destinies; by making them the 
beneficiaries of machine-made virtue. 
A people’s character is not built up 
by such overzealousness on the part 
of its friends. 

The problem of world peace is not 
so simply solved. The Senate gave 
Mr. Wilson warning of that by its 
express determination to reject the 
obligation which Article X would 
place upon the League members. The 
President explained that Congress 
was privileged to interpret the obli- 
gation in the light of each occasion. 
Whereupon Mr. Harding and Mr 
Root rejoined that a solemn under- 
taking was not thus to be trifled 
with; that to the conscience of the 
American people must be left the 
decision as to the part they would 
take in foreign disorders. As the 
Covenant now reads, to be deaf to 
the letter of the obligation is clearly 
immoral for members of the League, 
and might easily lead to sophistries 
which would supplant the present 
hope for better conditions by a pro- 
found cynicism. To commit our- 
selves unreservedly to Article X 
would be to admit that the framers 
of the Covenant were all-wise, and 
to silence conscience if, in the event, 
they should rrove to be fallible 
mortals. 

If the Covenant, including Article 
X, had been enthusiastically accepted 
by the Allies, even this important 
question of conscience might be 
waived in the interest of a high ex- 


pediency. But it should not be for- 
gotten that, except for Mr. Wilson’s 
stern veto on the plan, the Allies, as 
late as March, 1919, were ready to 
make peace first and then turn to the 
framing of the Covenant; and that 
persons highly placed in political 
circles in England have expressed 
the belief that thoroughgoing revis- 
ions by the Senate would not create 
difficulty abroad. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Root are doing the world a real ser- 
vice by driving home to the voter the 
importance of keeping the American 
conscience untrammeled. 

It has been proved again and again 
on smaller scales that justice and 
well-being cannot be kept alive by 
the machinery of organizations, how- 
ever elaborate and carefully planned. 
The weakness of the League as it now 
stands lies in the fact that it both 
minimizes and exaggerates human 
villainy. It implies that nations will 
“stay put” if they are chained, for- 
getting that there is a deal of the 
fox in a human being which teaches 
him how to outwit the best of 
shackles ; and it assumes, on the other 
hand, that nations can never be 
counted upon to enter a just quarrel 
unless they bind themselves in ad- 
vance to do so. It leaves out of the 
reckoning the fact that precisely be- 
cause the interests of nations, even 
in normal times, are nowadays so 
much interwoven, their consciences 
have good reason to react sensitively 
to causes which threaten the peace 
of the world. Our experience in 
keeping out of the great war so long 
taught us, let us hope, a lasting lesson 
as to the impossibility of being neu- 
tral in thought in the face of wicked 
practices. 

All this, it need hardly be said, is 
not meant as an argument against 
the plan of world organization to pre- 
vent war. International codperation 
is the normal accompaniment of such 
interrelations of trade and society as 
exist the world over to-day. The 
world court to solidify and give au- 
thority to a body of international 
law, as well as a conference of 
Powers to air and thus in many in- 
stances, by the very process of airing, 
to compose the differences of nations, 


a strongly organized sentiment 
against recourse to war in any cir- 
cumstances, as expressed by the 
underlying spirit of the League—all 
these are indispensable measures for 
the times. But, as in many other 
concerns, degree is everything in this 
matter. Tie us up to an organization 
to the extent required by Article X, 
and you deprive a people of the op- 
portunity to make its own decisions, 
because the decisions are made auto- 
matically by the working of this 
Article; and you thus nullify the very 
conscience which the League was 
supposed to quicken. Nor can the dif- 
ficulty be met by saying that Congress 
would have the power to evade the 
explicit duty assumed by the nation. 
The distinction is a real one. The 
policy of active international codép- 
eration urged by Root and by Hard- 
ing relies upon the conscience of the 
American people to decide whether 
duty calls us to take sides in foreign 
disputes. This attitude is wholesome 
to us as a people, and represents a 
high political morality. 


Academic Freedom 


ROFESSOR LOVEJOY’S letter 

discusses the principle of academic 
freedom so admirably and so com- 
prehensively that nothing we could 
add would increase the force of 
its general contentions. But the sub- 
ject is one which, complicated as it 
often is with special circumstances 
that cloud the issue of principle, is 
still far too little understood by the 
general public. Accordingly, it is 
worth while to refer to some specific 
illustrations of the mischief which 
a want of general recognition of the 
principle of academic freedom brings 
about. 

As one recalls these illustrations to 
mind, it is a real satisfaction to note 
that in the course of the past two or 
three decades very marked progress 
has been made in this country in 
the understanding of the principle. 
Those who remember the case of 
President Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity at the time of the free-silver 
agitation will recall that some of the 
trustees of Brown declared, with per- 
fect naiveté, that Dr. Andrews’ ad- 
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vocacy of bimetallism was not to be 
endured because it interfered with 
the prospect of gifts and bequests 
from wealthy men to the University. 
Clearly nothing could have done more 
to undermine the authority of our 
professors of political economy in 
general, who were almost unani- 
mously opposed to bimetallism, than 
did the conspicuous advertisement of 
the fact that any professor who 
avowed a dissenting opinion did so 
at his peril. The case of Professor 
Ross, at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, a few years later, was of similar 
character. The instance of Scott 
Nearing at the University of Penn- 
sylvania is still fresh in people’s 
minds. In both of the latter two 
cases the matter was complicated by 
personal questions; but the action of 
the university authorities was of such 
nature as to show that they had at 
best but a very imperfect idea of the 
principle of professorial independ- 
ence. And the consequence was that 
each of these two incidents did in- 
finitely more harm than the activi- 
ties of a score of Rosses and Near- 
ings could have accomplished if they 
had been left unmolested. On the 
other hand, nothing could more sig- 
nally show the progress that has been 
made in the twenty years between 
the Andrews case and the Nearing 
case than did the action of the Penn- 
sylvania trustees when, as -a result 
of the agitation which immediately 
sprang up at the university, they 
adopted an admirable code of princi- 
ples designed to make such episodes 
impossible in the future. 

There is one thing which, perhaps 
more than any other, stands in the 
way of a general understanding of 
the vital principle involved. When a 
professor at Columbia or Harvard is 
quoted as standing for a certain doc- 
trine or opinion, the first impulse of 
the man in the street, if it runs coun- 
ter to his convictions or prepos- 
sessions, is to declare that it is out- 
rageous that Columbia or Harvard 
should stand for such a doctrine or 
opinion. But no professor’s opinion 
is the opinion of Harvard or Colum- 
bia; it is the opinion of Professor 
Smith or Jones or Robinson. The 
faculty of a university, if it is to be 


worthy of the name, if it is to per- 
form the great function which be- 
longs to it and which can be per- 
formed by no other agency, is a body 
of men each doing his own thinking, 
and each responsible only for his own 
opinions and not for those of his col- 
leagues. A certain prestige does, in- 
deed, attach to the utterance of a man 
who holds a university chair; but it 
is, or should be, only such prestige as 
attaches to the presumption that he 
would not have been appointed had 
he not possessed certain high qualifi- 
cations. There are times when the 
presumption is not justified, but we 
must take our chances of that. If our 
professors were known to be a regi- 
mented body, a set of men who, 
when it came to certain things of 
vital importance, were under bonds 
either to keep silent or to say what 
they did not believe, we should lose 
the whole value of that authority 
which ought justly to attach to their 
opinions. How long will it take the 
German universities to recover from 
the terrible blow that was dealt to 
them, as fountains of independent 
thought, by the notorious letter of 
the ninety-three in the early months 
of the great war? 

Upon the particular point with 
which Professor Lovejoy’s letter is 
primarily concerned, it is a great sat- 
isfaction to quote a passage from 
President Butler’s annual report for 
1919. Discussing certain objection- 
able kinds of gifts and bequests, the 
President of Columbia says: 


Under no circumstances should, or can, any 
self-respecting university accept a gift upon 
conditions which fix or hamper its complete 
freedom in the control of its own educational 
policies and activities. To accept a gift on 
condition that a certain doctrine or theory be 
taught or be not taught, or on condition that 
a certain administrative policy be pursued or 
be not pursued, is to surrender a university’s 
freedom and to strike a blow at what should 
be its characteristic independence. . . . No 
university is so poor that it can afford to ac- 
cept a gift which restricts its independence, 
and no university is so rich that it would not 
be impoverished by an addition to its resources 
which tied the hands of its governing board. 


At no time have the departures 
from the principle of professorial 
independence in our leading univer- 
sities been anything like so frequent 
as is often supposed. On the other 
hand, it has to be confessed that it 
has by no means been adhered to in 


that undeviating way which every 
lover either of culture or of intellec- 
tual independence must feel to be es- 
sential. It is correspondingly grati- 
fying to be able to say, without 
hesitation, that it has made steady 
progress, year by year, in university 
circles and in the minds of intelli- 
gent people. But the incident which 
Professor Lovejoy discusses fur- 
nishes a reminder that eternal vigi- 
lance is necessary in the maintenance 
of this, as of every form of liberty. 
ERR CRISPIEN, who takes the 
name of his party, the German 
Independent Socialists, in such dead 
earnest as to oppose its submission to 
the control of the Communist Inter- 
nationale of Moscow, revealed the 
other day, in a speech before the 
Halle Conference, that Comrade 
Daumig, who is not so independent an 
Independent as to refuse allegiance 
to Lenin, had advised him, on his 
starting for a tour through Russia, 
to fill his pockets with iron nails, 
“one of which would readily be ac- 
cepted throughout Soviet Russia in 
payment for courtesy or service.” The 
disclosure is a startling piece of evid- 
ence of how much and how little Rus- 
sia under Soviet rule has changed. 
It reveals her economically reduced 
to the abject helplessness of the cul- 
tureless savage, and socially still deep 
in the ruts of bourgeois routine. For 
the giving of tips, even when it is 
done by the Independent Socialist 
hand of a Daumig, is an essentially 
bourgeois habit, which in the Social- 
ist state, controlled by the proud and 
class-conscious workers, should auto- 
matically go out of use for lack of 
servile hands to accept them. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended October 23rd.] 

RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHU- 
ANIA: It is all in the point of view. 
We had accounted the clauses of the Riga 
treaty concerning the Ukraine and White 
Russia a diplomatic victory for M. Joffe; 
White Russia and the Ukraine would be, 
though nominally autonomous, in reality 
parts of the Muscovite system. Others 
account these clauses a victory for M. 
Domski; in their eyes White Russia and 
the Ukraine are added to that cordon of 
states which, under Polish leadership, 
are to form an effective western barrier 
to Russia. 

The Vilna coup is now an old story; 
but it is itself a thing so charming, and 
the situation thereby created is so 
fraught with tragi-comic possibilities, 
that it demands a paragraph. 

Ever since the Great War there has 
been confusion in and concerning Lithu- 
ania; it is now worse confounded. For 
to the causes of confusion has been added 
one General Zellgouski. The resemblance 
of Zellgouski’s opera-bouffe performance 
to d’Annunzio’s has been remarked by 
everybody; it is, indeed, remarkable. 
Zellgouski commanded some units (how 
large does not appear) of the Polish 
army operating near Vilna; the mem- 
bers of these units being natives of 
Vilna or its vicinity and Poles or of 
Polish sympathies. They “resigned” 
from the Polish army; seized Vilna, 
whence the old Lithuanian Government 
fled to Kovno; and set up a Provisional 
Government of Central Lithuania, with 
Zellgouski as head. We are waiting with 
some excitement to learn what boun- 
daries Zellgouski proposes for his new 
state. Zellgouski has been exploding 
continuously in manifestos, which chal- 
lenge comparison with anything of the 
sort. Zellgouski and his Myrmidons 
were fearful that the territorial settle- 
ment about to be made might assign 
Vilna and its region to Lithuania. They 
justify their action by the principle of 
Self-Determination. The Warsaw Gov- 
ernment has of course expressed formal 
disapprobation. But whether that Gov- 
ernment can, or desires to, take effective 
action against Zellgouski, seems doubt- 
ful. The Poles are temperamentally de- 
lighted, as the Italians were about d’An- 
nunzio. Another preposterous-situation 
in a more and more preposterous world. 
O Self-Determination, heavenly Maid! 
The imbroglio between Warsaw and the 
Government of old Lithuania has been 
obscured by the new development. Both 
Governments profess a willingness to 
negotiate a final settlement; but such 
settlement is made infinitely more diffi- 
cult by Zellgouski’s performance. 


We hear of a joint Franco-British note 
to Warsaw, brusquely requiring the Pol- 
ish Government to “liquidate” Zellgouski 
incontinent. To which note Warsaw 
pathetically replies, expressing wonder 
that her friends should make any such 
demand. An attempt to oust Zellgouski, 
they urge, would cause disaffection, per- 
haps mutiny, in the Polish army. Po- 
land’s allies should not add to Poland’s 
embarrassments. The pathos is prob- 
ably, unlike most pathos, genuine. The 
situation is indeed ineffable. It should 
be borne in mind that Pilsudski is a na- 
tive of Vilna; that he is thought to be 
the dramaturge of the Vilna coup. 

Trotsky has characteristically taken 
the risk of weakening his forces along 
the armistice line. He has sent large 
reénforcements to the Wrangel fronts, 
including his best Communist units. The 
effect is at once seen. Wrangel has been 
driven back across the Dnieper. He has 
been bloodily repulsed from the Ka- 
khovka bridgehead. To the northeast, 
however, he has repulsed Red attacks and 
has apparently advanced. 

When the Poles, after a short occupa- 
tion, evacuated Minsk in accordance with 
the preliminary treaty terms, Balakho- 
vitch, with his little anti-Bolshevist Rus- 
sian Army, took over the town. He 
made but a short stay. He moved down 
the railroad to Gomel, where he was at 
last report. Will he try to join Wrangel 
or Pavlenko, or (which would be more 
amusing but probably in the end disas- 
trous) rove at large, harrying the Reds 
in rear? 

GREAT BRITAIN: The _ miners’ 
strike seems likely to end soon. ‘The 
philosopher awaits the terms of compro- 
mise, that he may know whether the 
strike is to prove a step forward or a 
step backward in the development of an 
industrial constitution. For such an in- 
dustrial constitution, strong but adapt- 
able, paralleling the political constitu- 
tion, is in process of formation; or we 
must despair. The most interesting de- 
velopment of the week was the declara- 
tion by the railwaymen of a sympathetic 
strike to take effect on the 23rd. As 
the railwaymen have no grievances of 
their own, this was going the limit. 
Wisely regarding the public indignation, 
the miners requested the railwaymen to 
suspend their strike; which has been 
done. 

GERMANY: The Reparations Com- 
mission: having required of the German 
Government certain immediate deliveries 
of cattle to France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Serbia, the Congress of the German Ma- 
jority Socialist Party, sitting at Cassel, 
resolves, imploring the Socialist parties 
of all countries to end this outrageous 
proceeding; especially objecting to de- 


liveries to France. The appeal will set 
trembling many a “liberal” chord. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS, AND SLOVENES: Another 
savorsome morsel for the cynics! The 
other day the long-delayed plebiscite 
was held in the Klagenfurt region of 
Carinthia, under supervision of Allied 
officers and with Italian and other Allied 
troops at hand to insure order. The na- 
tives voted to join the Austrian Repub- 
lic. But Belgrade, of course, charges a 
corrupt election; and Belgrade has sent 
an invading force into the region, for the 
alleged purpose of protecting the lives 
and property of its nationals. The impli- 
cation is that such lives and property 
are rather threatened than protected by 
the presence of Italian troops. On the 
20th the Council of Ambassadors at 
Paris addressed a note to Belgrade, re- 
quiring that the invading troops be 
withdrawn within 48 hours. We have 
not heard the outcome. This act of con- 
tumacy is a thousand times worse than 
the Fiume and the Vilna coups, because 
it is the deliberate act of a Government, 
of an Allied Government, a signatory of 
the Austrian treaty. Now suppose the 
Serbian commander to be another d’An- 
nunzio or Zellgouski. Suppose Belgrade 
won’t obey the Council. 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: We 
know now that Mustapha Kemal is hold- 
ing out somewhere, somehow. Moscow 
has addressed an ultimatum to Erivan, 
requiring the latter to allow passage of 
Bolshevist troops through Caucasus Ar- 
menia to the succor of Mustapha. True 
to form, Armenia refuses. 

The League Council, it is reported, is 
going to ask the Supreme Council to 
designate a mandatory power for Ar- 
menia. It is all very well to designate, 
but will a willin’ Barkis be found? The 
suggestion that all the countries par- 
ticipating in the League chip in on the 
expense has an unwonted flavor of com- 
mon sense. We hope; though faintly. 

We have an interesting report upon 
that Congress of Peoples of the East 
which was held at Baku, under Mosco- 
vite auspices, some weeks ago. 1,891 
delegates, representing 38 nations and 
tribes of Asia, were present. They scat- 
tered to spread the Lenin gospel; hav- 
ing sworn dreadfully upon a naked sword 
to expunge capitalism. They devised a 
permanent machinery which bears an 
uncanny resemblance to the League of 
Nations; a permanent Council sits at 
Baku. Enver Pasha addressed the Con- 
gress in the name of the “Union of 
Revolutionary Peoples of Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Turkey, and Arabia.” 
Bela Kun also spoke. It must have been 
a nice party. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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Germany and Eastern Europe 


» ee German and the Russian questions 
are the two central problems of Eu- 
rope. They are closely connected, the 
durability of Bolshevist rule in Russia 
being indirectly decisive of Germany’s 
ultimate fate. Has the Soviet Govern- 
ment any chance of surviving? That de- 
pends largely on the success of its efforts 
to restore the Russian railroads to their 
pre-war efficiency. Their present deplor- 
able condition has often been a subject of 
discussion in the columns of The Weekly 
Review. Suffice it, therefore, to say that 
according to official data, 47 per cent. of 
the nominally available rolling stock is 
unfit for use, and that the remaining total 
of undamaged locomotives decreases 
every month by no less than two hundred. 
This desperate situation the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has tried to obviate by the intro- 
duction of forced labor and a twelve 
hours’ working day, but compulsion can 
not restore moral stamina and the love 

of work. How utterly this radical remedy 
has failed to produce the desired effect 
is shown in the report published in the 

Freiheit of August 31, 1920, by Comrade 
W. Dittmann, one of the leaders of the 
Independent Social-Democratic Party. On 
his inspection tour through Russia he 
visited the socialized workshops at Ko- 
lomna, not far from Moscow, where a 
number of German workmen have been 
employed since last summer. 

“In this factory,” says Dittmann, 
“which formerly furnished work for 17,- 
000, now for only 5,000 hands, we found 
that the condition of the concern was far 
from satisfactory. Materials and tools 
lay scattered about in a damaged state, 
and some of the machines which were not 
working had obviously been neglected. 
The German workmen told us that every- 
thing went at a terribly slow pace and 
functioned badly to a degree. Although 
they could not work so well because of 
undernourishment and inadequate work- 
ing conditions, each of them, they said, 
turned out five times as much as a Rus- 
sian workman produced in the same time. 
The Russians had partly been impressed 
for the work, and had partly volunteered 
in order to obtain the right to a “payok,” 
the food ration. They showed not the 
slightest trace of interest in their work; 
on the.contrary, they sought to sabotage 
it where they could. After half an hour’s 
exertion, the Russians took a respite, 
rolled themselves cigarettes, and for half 
an hour or longer smoked and chatted, 
after which they slowly returned to their 
jobs, and so it went on all day.” 

If such are the conditions in a machine 
factory on whose output the life and 
safety of the country depend, one can 
imagine under what hopeless conditions 
the war with Poland was waged. When 
it broke out, Trotsky anxiously asked: 


“What shall we do? We have not loco- 
motives enough to feed the cities and the 
workers, and now we shall have to send 
the few we have to the front for the 
maintenance of our army.” I have reli- 
able information to the effect that at the 
beginning of the onset against Warsaw 
the entire food reserve of the Soviet army 
was sufficient for only thirty days; to pile 
up more was impossible for lack of 
freight cars and locomotives. If the out- 
fit of Denikin’s army had not fallen into 
the hands of the Bolsheviki, it would 
have been impossible for them to wage 
war on Poland at all. Their army is 
badly supplied with artillery. They can 
not conduct a long-drawn-out war because 
they lack the means of arming and equip- 
ping their troops. Their boast of an 
army of millions is nonsense. They could 
not enter upon a winter campaign against 
the Poles unless they began by robbing 
the peasants of their sheepskin coats and 
their high boots, and that would start a 
dangerous internal conflict. There must 
come a moment in the near future when 
conditions are no longer’ endurable. 
The peasants subsist on their own grain, 
and refuse to give any to the cities, where 
there is nothing left for them to buy. 
They care not a scrap for the Soviet 
Government, and let the cities starve. In 
the year 1919 the parish of St. Anne in 
Petrograd recorded 8,000 deaths and only 
eleven births, and with regard to the 
approaching winter the chairman of the 
Petrograd Commune, Kuklin, expressed 
the modest hope “that it might prove pos- 
sible to secure no worse a supply than the 
year before.” Unless the Soviet Govern- 
ment succeeds in buying the necessary 
locomotives, the coming winter will prob- 
ably bring the catastrophe. 

How comparatively small the number 
is of those who are interested in a con- 
tinuance of Soviet rule is borne out by 
Dittmann’s report. The laboring class is 
overwhelmingly anti-Bolshevik, for, ac- 
cording to the latest official statistics of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, only 70,000, or 11 per cent., of its 
604,000 members are at present employed 
as workmen! Of the remaining 89 per 
cent., 36,000 (6 per cent.) are party offi- 
cials, 12,000 (2 per cent.) are officials of 
the trade and professional unions, 162,- 
000 (27 per cent.) are in the army as 
commissaries or soldiers, 318,000 (53 per 
cent.) are state and municipal officials, 
and 6,000 (1 per cent.) commercial clerks. 
The entire party is thus gradually trans- 
formed into an army of bureaucrats, di- 
rectly interested in the continuance of the 
dictatorship. People talk of a new “So- 
viet bourgeoisie.” In Moscow there are 
hardly 100,000 workmen left, but there 
are 230,000 Soviet officials, both male and 
female! All attempts to eliminate ineffi- 


ciency, sabotage, and corruption from 
this gigantic bureaucratic apparatus are 
doomed to failure. One can hardly imag- 
ine anything less democratic than the 
present conditions in Soviet Russia. That 
name itself has become a patent lie. No- 
where does any Soviet hold control; it is 
everywhere the commissars that rule ar- 
bitrarily without a trace of democratic 
responsibility. The rulers in Moscow are 
now trying to make the world believe that 
they are willing to alter their system of 
production and to maintain only the polit- 
ical Soviet framework, but that again is 
a falsehood intended to induce Western 
countries to resume commercial relations 
with the Bolsheviki and supply the neces- 
sary locomotives on which the contin- 
uance of their iniquitous reign depends. 

To what extent is Germany’s future 
affected by these conditions in Bolshevist 
Russia? Herr Dr. Simons, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, said in a speech be- 
fore the Reichstag on September 1, 1920: 
“Germany can neither ally herself with 
Bolshevism against the Western Powers, 
nor can she together with these attack 
Bolshevism. The Russian people, what- 
ever be its destiny, would for a long time 
to come regard those as its enemies who 
should join its aggressors at this junc- 
ture.” This statement is not free from 
ambiguity. It is possible that it is based 
on a grave misconception. It is un- 
doubtedly true that in the war with 
Poland Russian nationalism was strongly 
stirred, for the Russian has hated the 
Pole for centuries. An attack on Russia 
in which Germany participated as an ally 
of Poland, with the purpose of extending 
Polish territory towards the east, would 
indeed be considered a hostile act even 
by such Russians as are opposed to Bol- 
shevism. But the Minister’s words are 
capable of another interpretation, to 
the effect that the Russian people in 
overwhelming majority would look upon 
an attack against the Soviet Government 
as an attack against Russia. That, how- 
ever, would be a grave mistake, and 
though we may hope that the Minister 
himself did not commit this error, we do 
know that there are many politicians both 
in Germany and other countries who 
firmly believe in it as a guiding principle. 
Germany has no interest in retarding the 
approaching fall of Bolshevism in Russia, 
but she does have an interest in the peo- 
ples of Russia being given an ample and 
adequate opportunity of exercising the 
right of democratic self-determination as 
to the forms of political and social life 
which they wish to see established. Ger- 
many refuses, and justly so, to be used 
as a punitive force against Bolshevism. 
But she would act in her own interest if 
she urged the Soviet Government to in- 
itiate free and uncontrolled elections for 
national assemblies among each of the 
nations inhabiting the former Russian 
Empire. Then these peoples would have 
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a chance of determining whether they 
prefer to live under a dictatorial Soviet 
régime or a democratic constitution, un- 
der a socialistic or a capitalistic system, 
in a centralized or a federal state. Not 
until then will peace return to Eastern 
Europe and the treasures of its soil 
again benefit its own people and the 
peoples of other countries. Not until then 
can German life, freed from the Bolshe- 
vist incubus, make the attempt to regen- 
erate itself. As long as Bolshevism re- 
mains a menace to Germany, no German 
Government will be able to command real 
authority at home. 

The reason for this is easily explained. 
German labor, long undernourished 
and, owing to the high cost of living, 
disappointed in its expectations of the 
revolution, is consequently easily suscep- 
tible to the lures of radical agitation, 
which is being conducted from Soviet 
Russia by clever propagandists. The 
large money supplies at their disposal are 
obtained from the sale of diamonds and 
other jewels which are smuggled into the 
country without difficulty. When the 
Russian Commissar Krasin came to 
Stockholm, his arrival was followed by a 
sudden slump in the price of diamonds, 
so many precious stones had he brought 
with him and thrown upon the market. 
If the German worker could feed and 
dress himself well, he would be satis- 
fied to achieve the extension of his politi- 
cal rights in a peaceful and democratic 
way. But the cost of living is so 
abnormally high that it has become im- 
possible for young people to marry be- 
cause the furnishing of the simplest kind 
of home costs about ten times as much as 
before the war. There is a chronic 
shortage of foodstuffs and raw materials 
in Germany, and in order to organize the 
import from abroad Germany would need 
systematic support, as the present depre- 
ciation of the mark precludes the pur- 
chase of sufficient quantities along nor- 
mal lines. Whatever the judgment be 
which is passed abroad on the German 
people, one should remember that Europe 
is irrevocably lost if in Germany a Bol- 
shevist revolution is consummated. In 
Russia the bulk of the land, formed by 
the agricultural districts, has indeed 
been reduced to medieval conditions both 
economic and moral, but physically life 
there continues. In Germany, however, 
where only the minority live on the land, 
the deadly effects of such a revolution 
would be more terrible, and prove conta- 
gious far beyond the German borders in 
west, north, and south. 

The only means to prevent that catas- 
trophe is not a general crusade against 
Bolshevism, but a joint demand of Eu- 
rope and America addressed to the rulers 
in Moscow that the nations of Russia be 
granted the right of self-determination. 
The Prince of Baden said recently that 
of the Soviet régime the same might be 


said that was said of Tsarism; it is the 
most terrible system of enslavement of 
individuals and nations which was ever 
devised. And he added that Campbell 
Bannerman’s word, spoken in Parlia- 
ment when the first Russian Duma was 
dismissed, “The Duma is dead, long live 
the Duma,” should now be repeated in 
defiance of the Moscow dictators. The 
Bolsheviki usurped their power by dis- 
solving the legally convened Russian na- 
tional assembly. The basis of their power 
is illegal, undemocratic. Demand from 
them the reassertion of the democratic 
principle, under threat of international 
execution if they refuse. There will be 
no need of a resort to such an extreme, 
for as soon as the Russian people shall 
hear that the other civilized nations in- 
tend to come to its rescue in this way, the 
last hour will have struck for Bolshevist 
despotism. 
Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin 


A Psychic Tragedy: 
The Case of Professor 
Crawtord 


i present diagnosis was prompted 
two years ago when I came upon 
“The Reality of Psychic Phenomena” by 
W. J. Crawford, D. Se. I dismissed the 
volume with the comment: “Another 
good man gone wrong! The same old 
story—a levitating table, an hysterical 
girl, a blind-spot in the brain! And now 
an engineer!” At the time, with a crisis 
in world affairs approaching, it seemed 
irrelevant to consider how a table was 
moved in Belfast, or how a modern en- 
gineer came to succumb to an ancient 
delusion. At intervals inquiries reached 
me in regard to the Crawford experi- 
ments; men of sober thought were taking 
the findings seriously. Paladino, most 
famous levitatrix of tables, had gone the 
way of all flesh when it assumes to be 
spirit and is found out; but this was 
different. Here were measurements and 
diagrams, lines of force, balances and 
instruments of precision; and here was 
a lecturer in Mechanical Engineering in 
the Municipal Technical Institute and in 
Queen’s University, Belfast, author of 
“Elementary Graphic Statics,” “Calcula- 
tions of the Entropy - Temperature 
Chart,” setting forth the astounding be- 
havior of a table apart from human con- 
tact and under “severely scientific” condi- 
tions. In due course two further vol- 
umes—“Experiments in Psychical Sci- 
ence” and “Hints and Observations for 
Those Investigating the Phenomena of 
Spiritualism”—brought yet more start- 
ling revelations. To the lay mind the 
books seem imposing, the facts baffling, 
the theories strange but stated with as- 


surance. Among those inclined to favor 
a belief in rare powers, but cautious in 
acceptance, some found in these minute 
records of long research the relief of 
their uncertainty. Confirmed spiritual- 
ists welcomed them as proof that the 
laboratory had at last been brought in 
line with the séance-room. 

In re-reading the documents in the 
case, I felt a cumulative surprise that 
my earlier impression of delusion com- 
plete and amazing was not stronger. I 
gave the books to an engineer; his ver- 
dict was emphatic: Self-deception to 
the nth degree—a parody of mechanics, 
applied to impose and confuse! The case 
of Professor Crawford belongs to the 
permanently interesting group of records 
of delusion in a technically trained mind. 
Mr. Henry Holt rates them highly as the 
“first quantitative determination in tele- 
kinetic science’; he accepts the reality 
of the findings by endorsement of a 
dozen pages of citation. Among my 
correspondents—most of them men of 
science—some find the Crawford experi- 
ments a stumbling-block to a consistent 
skepticism. They can not assume a 
credulity and puerility on the part of a 
D.Sc. of standing, adequate to nullify 
the “facts” presented. There is no other 
alternative: fraud saturated with delu- 
sion, or a new dispensation. 

Relieving the staid diagrams of forces 
and photographs of apparatus that illus- 
trate Dr. Crawford’s books, appears the 
human factor in the features of Miss 
Kathleen Goligher, aged 17 in 1915 when 
the experiments began. The Goligher 
circle is a pious one; the séances are 
opened with prayer. The father, four 
daughters, a son-in-law, a young son, as- 
semble weekly in the attic of the house 
for the customary spiritualistic ceremon- 
ies. The circle is formed; raps are heard 
and questions answered by the usual sig- 
nals; Kathleen sits at the table, which 
rises at command and remains suspended 
for several minutes. The phenomena are 
produced by a “band of operators” be- 
lieved by Dr. Crawford to be the spirits 
of deceased persons whose identity, how- 
ever, plays no part in the conclusions. 
There are no financial considerations. 
The total illumination is from a single 
gas-jet, turned low, in a lantern covered 
with several thicknesses of red paper. 
“When one becomes used to the red light, 
the visibility becomes quite good.” The 
reading of the instruments must be made 
with a flash-light also covered with red 
paper, and at times by the sense of touch. 
The place in deepest shadow is at the 
foot of the table near the medium. The 
experimenter or visitor may move any- 
where within the circle and around the 
table, except in the critical space between 
the medium and the table. Under these 
circumstances, with variations, 87 ex- 
periments are recorded in the first book 
and 41 in the second, any one of which, 
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if it could be accepted at its face value, 
would overturn the accredited views of 
the behavior of matter, physical or bio- 
logical. 

The first great discovery was that dur- 
ing the levitation the medium, as regis- 
tered on the scales, gains in weight by 
the weight of the table, whether that be 
a small stool weighing 2 lbs., 12 oz. or 
the larger séance-table weighing 10 lbs., 
6 0z.; or, more accurately, by about three 
per cent. less than that weight. In pur- 
suit of this discrepancy the son-in-law 
was weighed and found wanting two 
ounces during a steady levitation; con- 
sequently, a small part of the reaction 
“is distributed over the bodies of the 
other sitters.” “There is a critical dis- 
tance in front of the medium, neither too 
close to her nor too far from her, at 
which levitation of the table occurs.” 
The experimenter, when he places the 
table on the floor, “hardly ever seems to 
strike the exact place desired by the oper- 
ators. As small a difference as an inch 
or two seems to make a difference. This 
extraordinary phenomenon I have wit- 
nessed on many occasions.” At the end 
of a séance, when abundant “psychic 
force” has been accumulated, the table 
rises and falls at command, “without jerk 
or side-movement or ‘fuss’ of any kind 
and remains fixed there without sensible 
motion.” “The reason for the instant 
response to the words, ‘Rise,’ and ‘Fall,’ 
was because of previous arrangements,” 
with the operators, with the idea, on both 
sides, of economizing words and explana- 
tions.” If the experimenter bears heav- 
ily on the table while it is levitated, he 
encounters a strong resistance like “a 
cushion of compressed air.” Pushing the 
table towards the medium, he meets with 
rigid resistance, as though “steel bars 
were connecting the table with the med- 
ium.” Darkness is necessary. “Fairly 
strong light may be flashed upon the top 
surface without affecting the levitation, 
while the same amount of light flashed 
beneath the table will immediately cause 
it to drop.” “Generally speaking, it may 
be said that small concentrated sources 
of light close to the medium are bad for 
the phenomena.” “These experiments 
also show that it is the end of the table 
nearest the medium and the region un- 
der the table near her that are affected 
during levitation.” “It is the lower por- 
tion of the body of the medium which is 
most concerned with the pheno non.” 
While the phenomena are going on, the 
medium’s arms are rigidly stiff: ‘The 
muscular tension was surprising.” The 
rigidity occurs all over her body but is 
unaccompanied by a sense of effort or 
fatigue, so the medium reports. 

During a portion of the séance raps of 
all kinds are heard; scraping sounds, and 
imitations of walking and bouncing a ball 
and sawing wood, and sledge-hammer 
blows. When this occurs the medium, 





seated on the scales, loses weight. An 
exploring hand under the table feels no 
sense of pressure but “a clammy, cold, 
almost oily sensation—in fact an inde- 
scribable sensation, as though the air 
there were mixed with particles of dead 
and disagreeable matter. Perhaps the 
best word to describe the feeling is ‘rep- 
tilian.’” “I think that there can be little 
doubt that it is actual matter temporarily 
taken from the medium’s body and put 
back at the end of a séance, and that it 
is the basic principle underlying the 
transmission of psychic force.” “The 
table soon dropped when I moved my 
hand to and fro amongst this psychic 
stuff.” 

The experiments are varied for the 
most part but slightly; occasionally novel 
features are introduced. 


Experiment 77: A typewriter was placed 
under the table. “No sooner had I done so 
and turned on the red light, than the keys 
were struck lightly and rapidly as though a 
pair of hands were playing lightly over them.” 
The keys became jammed through striking 
several at once. “It was apparent that the 
operators did not know how to use the ma- 
chine.” The method of striking was ex- 
plained. “They followed this advice carefully 
on the next occasion—with an exactness that 
was even surprising—and succeeded in typing 
the following: mbx: gcsq. 

“There is nothing in the nature of a mes- 
sage in the foregoing.” It shows that the 
mass of metal has no injurious effect on the 
force. The letters on the typewriter were 
much worn. Perhaps the operators had some 
difficulty in reading them.” 

Experiment 78: “I smoothed out a lymp 
of rather soft putty into a saucer and placed 
the saucer on the floor near the middle of the 
circle. I asked the operators to ‘rap’ on the 
putty. Three impressions were made on it, 
suggesting markings of fingers.” The con- 
clusion is drawn that they were made by in- 
visible fingers “at least three times as long 
as normal ones”; or they may be due to some- 
thing “resembling the large toe on the human 
foot.” 


Let these instances indicate the “scien- 
tific’ character of the experiments and 
of their description. The crux of the 
matter lies in the explanations. There is 
a “rod theory for raps,” and “a canti- 
lever” theory for levitations, and a “psy- 
chic stuff” theory underlying both, and 
a further theory of “X-matter”’ which 
has to be converted into “Y-matter” be- 
fore it acts on ordinary matter. “From 
various parts of the body of the medium 
psychic semi-flexible rods are projected, 
the end portions of which, being struck 
sharply on the floor, table, chair, or other 
body, cause the sharp sounds known gen- 
erally as raps.” Sometimes the sitters 
are touched by these psychic rods. “A 
psychic touch feels exactly as though the 
rounded end of a material rod was pushed 
on one’s arm or foot or other part ot tne 
body.” “On my theory this touching ap- 
paratus is, in fact, the end of a ‘rapping’ 
rod projecting from the medium, the end 
of a rod which in some unknown manner 
is made half rigid.” ‘When the experi- 
menter has felt this unexpectedly solid 





touch, he begins to understand a little 
about the process of the raps in general.” 
The rigidity of the rapping rods depends 
upon the amount of light to which they 
are exposed; any really visible amount of 
light stops the raps altogether. The 
source of the raps is near the medium’s 
feet, and there sometimes are observed 
“slight involuntary motions with her 
feet, motions which a careless observer 
would set down to imposture.” The same 
psychic rods make the impressions on 
the putty, being then “specially prepared 
with something resembling a finger- 
print, just as for the bouncing-ball test 
and the saw test they would have also 
to be specially modified.” For ordinary 
rapping the rods are “unencumbered with 
design, following out the principle of 
least work.” ‘When I had worked out 
the cantilever theory for levitation, I put 
it to the operators bit by bit in as plain 
and as untechnical language as possible. 
They say the whole thing is practically 
accurate. . . They also say the rod 
theory for raps is also substantially ac- 
curate.” 

The cantilever theory assumes that a 
column of matter projects from the med- 
ium’s body, about four inches thick, but 
spreading to about seven inches where it 
emerges from the body of the medium, 
and again spreading out under the table 
where it takes hold. For very heavy 
work, instead of a true cantilever, “one 
with a short end resting directly on the 
floor” is used. This is formed from the 
medium’s body, and explains the loss of 
weight. The operators were asked “not 
to form an actual rod but just to place 
the matter contained within it on the 
floor. Three raps to be given when the 
operation was complete.” The medium 
lost 42 lbs. in weight. “The decreased 
weight could not be kept quite steady, 
there evidently being a strong tendency 
for the abstracted matter to fly back into 
the body of the medium.” Be it noted 
that when the cantilever is formed for 
lifting the table the medium loses 16 
Ibs.; when, with the same cantilever al- 
ready extracted from her body, the table 
rises, she gains by the weight of the 
table! Such are the amazing laws of 
“psychic force”! 

The above sketchy account of the 
Crawford contributions is drawn from 
a more detailed analysis, prepared sev- 
eral months ago. Allowing the glaringly 
unscientific character of the experiments 
to speak for themselves and the extrava- 
gance of the theories to reénforce the 
verdict, I concluded that the whole series 
of observations was an elaborate product 
of conscious fraud on the part of the 
medium and an amazing delusion on the 
part of the experimenter. I suggested 
that the young lady could make the 
world her debtor by a frank confession. 
The fraud is certainly less interesting 
than the delusion; the delusion reflects 
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the interest in a widespread preposses- 
sion. It is the “case” of Professor Craw- 
ford, and of the following which it has 
aroused, that appeals to the psychologist. 
The conduct of the experiments and the 
bizarre nature of the explanations turn 
attention to the mentality of the experi- 
menter. 

Before preparing the diagnosis, I 
called into conference a group of men 
drawn from the fields of psychology, psy- 
chiatry, physiology, biology, physics, 
chemistry, and engineering. The data 
were presented in abstract, with liberal 
citation. The verdict of the jury was 
unanimous: A complete absence of scien- 
tifle or even common-sense caution; ob- 
vious fraud on the part of the medium 
whose leg (possibly aided by other de- 
vices) was responsible for raps and levi- 
tations under cover of darkness. But the 
main emphasis was placed upon the state 
of mind of Dr. Crawford. Starting from 
the assumption that the medium was 
honest, and that the conditions were im- 
posed by the operators speaking through 
the medium, not to conceal imposture 
but to conform to obscure laws, his com- 
plete prepossession with such theories 
created an hypothetical set of operators, 
a fictitious group of “psychic” forces, and 
a total blindness to painfully obvious 
facts. All that remained of the engineer 
was the habit of record and the terms 
in which the findings were arranged and 
described. The psychiatrist detected evi- 
dence of a psychopathic condition and a 
progressive systematic delusion in the 
sequence of books; he predicted that the 
sequel would furnish further proof of 
mental abnormality. 


On August 2, an inquest was held upon 
the body of Dr. Crawford; a vial was 
found at his side. The verdict was: 
“Died of poison”—evidently suicide. As 
yet details are not forthcoming. The 
plausible explanation is disillusion. Had 
the medium confessed? Or was she de- 
tected? Did Dr. Crawford succumb to 
the shock of discovery that his work of 
years was founded upon a sorry trick— 
that his reputation was _ irretrievably 
ruined? Is the end a further indication 
of a psychopathic state? 

Of the last stages of the Crawford 
experiments I am able to learn that, after 
cooling somewhat in his ardor, he con- 
tinued his observations in a new direc- 
tion, obtaining extraordinary photo- 
graphic evidence of mysterious forces. 
Meanwhile suspicion became explicit. 
The medium prescribed careful protec- 
tion from skeptical sitters; the operators 
insisted that Dr. Crawford alone should 
direct every detail. In a public debate 
on spiritualism (London, March 11) Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle subscribed to the 
reality of the Crawford findings as the 
work of a man “who has devoted five 
years of his life in a laboratory under 


test conditions.” His opponent, Mr. 
Joseph McCabe, replied: ‘The cantilever 
which worked the experiments in Craw- 
ford’s book was the leg of that Irish 
medium.” Recently Dr. C. Marsh Bead- 
nell, Surgeon-Captain, R. N., published 
a detailed criticism exposing the weak 
logic, naive assumption, and inherent 
contradictions and absurdities of the 
Crawford material. Sir Bryan Donkin, 
M.D., speaks of the “superabundant ex- 
posure of the massive credulity and total 
defect of logical power displayed by Dr. 
Crawford,” who gives “the most pathetic 
picture of a willing victim of pernicious 
deception”—now the pathetic victim of 
a psychic tragedy, indeed! 

The psychology of prepossession is 
subtle and evasive; likewise formidable 
and comprehensive; its orbit is vague 
and erratic, but not chaotic. It reaches 
high spots and touches low ones in the 
mental perspective. Its ultimate expres- 
sion appears in the delusions of the 
frankly insane. The difficulty that the 
average disciplined mind has in its reac- 
tions to such facts and theories as con- 
stitute the case of Professor Crawford 
lies in the prevalence of the belief that 
rare powers exist in favored individuals 
—possibly or presumably by way of 
spirit manifestations—that await only 
exceptional conditions for their estab- 
lishment. The conclusion is congenial; 
and that lets down the bars of critical 
appraisal sufficiently to admit—at the 
slightest—to entertain explanations 
which without such prepossession would 
be promptly dismissed as preposterous. 
To use Dr. Beadnell’s illustration: “If I 
stated I knew the present world unrest 
was due to a maleficent emanation pro- 
jected excentrically from the sun by 
pyrozoic Anthropophagi, Dr. Crawford 
could not disprove the statement, but he 
could demand proof.” Truly the mind 
impressed by “psychic cantilevers” knows 
as little about their scientific status as 
about “‘pyrozoic Anthropophagi”; but the 
main point is that the average respon- 
sible reader would look upon the latter 
as a private delusion with no inclination 
to share it; while for the former he is 
affected by an undercurrent of belief that 
such notions are held by thinkers of good 
repute; and that it is proper to display 
an open mind on the matter. 

To the expert the critical point is 
whether the Crawford material conforms 
more closely to the mechanisms of loose 
logic and emotional fallacy, or of syste- 
matic delusion; for that distinction also 
is subtle and evasive. Paranoiac docu- 
ments are often shrewd and logically 
constructed, though riddled by sporadic 
incongruity. The first false step is the 
possession that the medium “is incapa- 
ble of any dishonest action”; “there is no 
doubt she speaks absolute truth.” Con- 
sequently the assumption of “psychic 
cantilevers”; consequently, “operators 


simply pull the whole psychic arm inio 
the body of the medium”; consequently, 
the same imaginary operators are im- 
plicitly believed when they tell the ex- 
perimenter that an “aura” from his hand 
is interfering with the phenomena, and 
approve his suggestion that he put on 
gloves to prevent this interference; and 
all because the obvious can find no foot- 
hold in the prepossessed mind. For the 
appetite of prepossession is as character- 
istic in what it rejects as in what it ac- 
cepts and craves. Dr. Crawford was in- 
genious enough in devising tests; but 
when they proved negative they were as 
readily fitted into his delusion as though 
they were favorable. When the galvano- 
meter failed to register action when ex- 
pected, the operators “said they had 
trouble in getting their psychic stuff 
across the pieces of brass AA. I gath- 
ered that the metal, whether because it 
was bright and polished, or simply be- 
cause it was metal, or because it was 
electrified, repelled in some manner or 
other the psychic stuff.” Again the 
simple device of stretching a band of 
wire-netting or burlap between the table 
and the legs of the medium stopped levi- 
tations. The operators said they could 
not get their “structure” through the 
meshes, ‘‘a fact which was perfectly ob- 
vious tome.” “At first sight these nega- 
tive results obtained with the wire net- 
ting and cloth screen may seem strange. 
For does not the structure go through 
the clothing of the medium?” “The 
reason of all this, as I shall show in a 
later work, is that the materialization of 
the working or free end of the psychic 
rod occurs very close to the skin of the 
medium, and even sometimes directly 
upon her skin.” It is precisely such cir- 
cuitous reasoning, such violent recoil 
from the unwelcome obvious, such irre- 
sistible elaboration of the prepossessed 
conviction, that is abundantly paralleled 
in the annals of mental aberration. It 
is because the documents in the case 
come with the prestige of a lecturer in 
mechanics and not with the unfavorable 
bias of a psychopathic source that they 
find a following and require notice in the 
interests of rationality. To the objective 
observer the mental twist is the same, 
however circumstanced. 

Read without bias the Crawford de- 
scriptions—and this possibility of revela- 
tion argues for their sincerity—indicate 
quite plainly the probable mechanism of 
the performances. When the medium 
holds the table, she naturally weighs her 
body weight plus that of the table; when 
she rests her foot partly on the floor, she 
naturally loses weight so far as the scales 
are concerned. For the rest the sus- 


picious circumstances, the avoidance of 
light, the dictation of the conditions 
through the fiction of operators con- 
trolled by the medium, speak plainly 
“Under the conditions im- 


enough. 
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posed,” says Dr. Beadnell, “it is up to 
any one to claim that he had transformed 
a boot into an omelet.” But the signifi- 
cant fact remains that such bald miracles 
do not satisfy the modern, particularly 
the science-moulded mind. Theories are 
he life-blood of this type of delusion; 
“nsychic cantilevers,” “aura,” “astral 
bodies,” cosmic reservoir,” “ectoplasm,” 
and the entire list of verbal acrobatics, 
are resorted to to give verisimilitude and 
an esoteric satisfaction to an otherwise 
improbable or plainly impossible inter- 
pretation. Those taking light doses of 
such beliefs escape with slight injury; 
it may even be that what is one man’s: 
mental food is another’s poison. It is not 
strange that the “psychic” drug-habit 
should now and then claim its victim and 
leave a record in a psychic tragedy. It 
is strange that such lessons affect so 
slightly the predilection to seek salvation 
in the occult. 
JOSEPH JASTROW 


Correspondence 


“Cox on Self-Determination” 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


It is the better part to take issue with 
The Weekly Review upon the higher 
ground that the “vision” of the League 
is safer of accomplishment among its 
friends than where many of those who 
claim to dispose of it have already laid 
rude hands on the “Ark of the Cove- 
nant,” calling it “scrapped” and a “bat- 
tered hulk.” But to meet its meticu- 
lous attacks of pa-tisan personalities 
we condemn it of untruthfulness therein 
from its own columns. The Weekly Re- 
view scoffs at Mr. Cox because he is as- 
serted by it “to imagine that the League 
Covenant declares with the utmost ex- 
plicitness a principle which it does not 
declare at all,” the principle of self-de- 
termination. Upon this is founded the 
whole diatribe of The Weekly Review’s 
contemptuous strictures. “This  posi- 
tion,” the editorial says, “is very differ- 
ent from an ordinary blunder. It indi- 
cates that Mr. Cox’s swaggering speeches 
rest on a pitiful meagreness of knowledge 
and a like deficiency in the sense of 
statesmanlike responsibility. Mr. Cox 
didn’t really answer the question as to 
the recognition of the Irish Republic; 
but he doubtless thought that he had cov- 
ered the case very cleverly by drawing 
upon the Fortunatus’s purse of the 
League to get him comfortably out of a 
difficulty.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Cox, as 
quoted in another column of The Weekly 
Review, took no such position and did 
not assert that the League made any 
such declaration, but said: 


There is no phase or feature of the whole 
plan of the League of Nations which is more 











explicit than that which deals with the self- 
determination of the peoples of the earth. Be- 
fore the League of Nations was devised came 
the armistice. That was founded upon four- 
teen principles and major among them was the 
principle of self-determination. re 

I am in favor of the application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in Japan, in China, 
in Turkey, in Ireland, or anywhere else [italics 
mine]. 
That the underlying “plan” of the 
League, and a “major” principle of the 
“fourteen,” was “self-determination” has 
been acknowledged and received hope- 
fully everywhere — especially among 
“weaker peoples’—notably where we 
have close contact—in the Philippine 
Islands. 

ERVING WINSLOW 
New Haven, Conn., September 30 


[If it is truthful to say that nothing 
in the whole plan of the League of Na- 
tions is “more explicit” than a thing 
which is not contained, either expressly 
or by implication, in the Covenant which 
embodies that plan; and if it is truthful 
to say that among the “fourteen princi- 
ples” laid down by Mr. Wilson a “major” 
one is a principle not contained among 
them at all; and if it is untruthful to 
refer as we did to Mr. Cox’s talk, while 
quoting his words in full in an adjoining 
column—then we are quite content to be 
classed as untruthful. We will only add 
that we did not charge Mr. Cox with un- 
truthfulness, but with ignorance—and 
we see no reason to adopt any more un- 
charitable hypothesis. — Editors THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Judgment! 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I have commended The Weekly Review, 
both in public and in private, for both 
the spirit and the matter of its editorials. 
The spirit seemed fair and the matter 
logical. I regret beyond measure that 
neither adjective seems to me justified 
by the recent course of the journal. For 
example, you speak of an utterance of 
Harding’s on the League as “deliberate 
and accurate” (p. 329); and of Spen- 
cer’s paraphrase of the President’s re- 
marks as “in substance precisely what he 
did say” (p. 330). 

It is true that I can explain such com- 
ments on the theory that you mean by 
these common English words something 
different, and in fact opposite, to what 
I do. But why then should I read The 
Weekly Review? And I want to read it. 

Sincerely and with good hopes that the 
election will relieve the existing strain 
on the mental machinery of all the dis- 
putants, 

BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN 

Boston, October 18 


[Our very good friend Mr. Gilman 
fails to indicate in what respect Mr. 
Harding’s statement of his position in 
the speech of August 28 was not deliber- 





ate and accurate; nor does he point out 
in what way the President’s remarks 
about Rumania did differ in substance 
from what had been ascribed to him by 
Senator Spencer. And we can not afford 
to increase the strain on our mental ma- 
chinery to the extent necessary to make 
these discoveries unaided.—Editors THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


On What Compulsion? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In an article in The Weekly Review for 
October 13, you say, “The President 
would have to search in holes and cor- 
ners for any such ignorant and foolish 
misrepresentation [of the League of Na- 
tions] as that Congress would be com- 
pelled to declare war by any other force 
than that of the honorable obligation as- 
sumed by the acceptance of the unmodi- 
fied Covenant.” 

In a signed statement recently given 
to the press by Senator Harding, he says, 
“The League of Nations as it now stands 
is contemptuous of and potentially de- 
structive of the American Constitution,” 
and he again refers to it as “wrecking 
the Constitution” and “filching our Sov- 
ereignty.” 

Will you be kind enough to explain the 
relation of these utterances of Mr. Har- 
ding to the statement I have just quoted 
from your esteemed journal? xX 

Princeton, N. J., October 14 


[The words quoted from Mr. Harding 
display the violence and exaggeration of 
language which is so frequent in cam- 
paign utterances; but they have no rela- 
tion to the thesis that “Congress would 
be compelled to declare war by any other 
force than that of the honorable obliga- 
tion assumed by the acceptance of the 
Covenant.”—Editors THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. | 


The Meaning of the League 


of Nations Covenant 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions creates an international super-gov- 
ernment. The supreme power is vested 
in a Council consisting of the represen- 
tatives of nine nations. 

When any nation is involved in a con- 
troversy which is under consideration 
by the Council, that nation is disqualified 
to vote. In important matters the Coun- 
cil can act only by unanimous vote, ex- 
clusive of the vote of the parties in- 
volved in the controversy. So long as 
the United States, therefore, has no in- 
dividual vital interest involved before the 
Council, it has a vote. So soon as the 


United States is involved in a contro- 
versy of any kind, it is disqualified from 
voting. 

In addition to the Council there is an 
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Assembly in which each nation has a 


representative. The powers of the As- 
sembly, however, are of minor charac- 
ter, and even when a matter is referred 
to the Assembly for decision, its action 
is without effect unless it is approved 
by the nations represented in the Council. 

The Council has powers of two kinds: 
First, in controversies where the parties 
agree to arbitrate, and, second, where the 
parties refuse to arbitrate. If they re- 
fuse to arbitrate, the Council may, never- 
theless, investigate the controversy and 
the parties are bound to submit the facts 
in connection therewith. The Council 
must then make a report and recom- 
mendation, and if the recommendation 
is unanimous, exclusive of the parties 
to the controversy, the parties involved 
are bound not to go to war for three 
months after the recommendation has 
been made, and are bound not to go to 
war at all at any time if the other party 
agrees to abide by the recommendation. 

There is no recourse from the decision 
of the Council. It is final, absolute, and 
unreviewable. The Assembly has no con- 
trol over the actions of the Council. The 
Council is a law unto itself. It is an 
absolute international monarch, a super- 
government for the world, such as his- 
tory with its Cesars, Charlemagnes, and 
Napoleons has never known before. The 
empire of Charlemagne crumbled at his 
death, but the Council is perpetual and 
knows no death. The United States has 
the power of control or removal with 
respect to one member only. 

The Council can, if it wishes, refer 
any matter to the Assembly for consid- 
eration and decision, and any party in- 
volved in a controversy can nominally, by 
giving notice, transfer the controversy 
from the Council to the Assembly. The 
action of the Assembly, however, is 
merely concurrent and can not become 
effective until it has been approved by 
all of those nations which are repre- 
sented on the Council, exclusive of the 
parties to the controversy. Amendments 
to the League Covenant can be made only 
by unanimous consent of the Council. 

Because of this unlimited power re- 
posed in the Council it has been deemed 
essential that these powers, so far at 
least as concerns the rights of the United 
States, should be limited by reservations. 

The Covenant provides that any nation 
can withdraw by giving a notice of two 
years, provided it has performed all of 
the obligations imposed upon it by the 
League. This leaves the Council to de- 
cide whether the United States, in case 
it gives notice of withdrawal, has per- 
formed its obligations. An adverse de- 
gision by the Council could keep the 
United States in the League indefinitely. 
In order to strip the Council of any 
such power, one of the reservations pro- 
vides that the United States shall be 
the sole judge as to whether it has per- 


formed its obligations under the League 
in case it gives notice of withdrawal. 

The League is not to take jurisdiction 
of strictly domestic questions, but the 
Covenant leaves the decision as to 
whether a domestic or an international 
question is involved to the decision of 
the Council. In order to take from the 
Council this power, so far as concerns 
domestic questions of the United States, 
another of the reservations provides that 
the United States shall be the sole judge 
as to whether a given controversy involves 
a domestic or an international question. 

The Covenant provides that the League 
shall recognize regional understandings, 
such as the Monroe Doctrine, but the 
Council retains the power to decide what 
the Monroe Doctrine is and whether or 
not it is involved in any particular con- 
troversy. In order to take from the 
Council this power, one of the reserva- 
tions provides that the League shall have 
no jurisdiction of any controversy in- 
volving the Monroe Doctrine and that 
the United States shall be the sole judge 
as to whether the Monroe Doctrine is 
involved in any particular case. 

Article X places in the power of the 
Council the commitment to war of all 
members in case of violation of the 
territorial integrity of any member 
of the League. This conflicts with 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which reposes in Congress the power to 
declare war. One of the reservations, 
therefore, expressly provides that the 
United States does not undertake to 
guarantee the territorial integrity of any 
nation or to use the army or naval forces 
or the economic forces of the United 
States, except by act of Congress, pur- 
suant to the Constitution. There are 
numerous other particulars in which the 
reservations expressly strip from the 
Council specific powers, so far as con- 
cerns the United States, but the fore- 
going are the principal ones. , 

The importance and necessity of these 
reservations will become apparent from 
a few illustrations. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and other nations 
have received, as a result of the Treaty, 
new territorial possessions. Any attempt 
by any nation to interfere with these or 
other territorial possessions would au- 
thorize the Council to wage war upon, 
or to institute an economic boycott 
against, the offending nation, and this 
decision would be binding upon the 
United States in the absence of the res- 
ervation. Such a power is repugnant not 
only to our Constitution, but to the prin- 
ciple of our representative Government. 
We are not willing that this power should 
be removed from Congress and reposed 
in a Council of nine, eight of whom are 
foreigners, over whom we have no power 
of appointment, control, or removal. 

Take another illustration. If Japan 
should purchase Magdalena Bay in Lower 


California from Mexico for a naval coal- 
ing station, this would be a violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The United States 
could not afford to submit to arbitration 
such a question and would be forced to 
go to war rather than permit a nation 
to establish a naval coaling station be- 
tween the Pacific Coast of the United 
States and the Panama Canal. Without 
the reservation with respect to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Japan or any other nation 
could submit this matter to the Council 
for decision. Japan and the United 
States would be disqualified from voting, 
and if the decision of the remaining seven 
members of the Council was unanimous 
in favor of Japan, the United States by 
the terms of the Covenant would be 
bound not to go to war for three months 
after the publication of the decision and 
would be bound not to go to war at all 
at any time if Japan agreed to abide by 
the decision. The decision being in its 
favor, Japan would, of course, agree to 
abide by it, and this the Monroe Doc- 
trine would be violated and the hands of 
the United States tied without the power 
of appeal or other recourse. To pre- 
vent such a disaster, the reservation with 
respect to the Monroe Doctrine is es- 
sential. 

Without the reservation as to domes- 
tic questions, Japan could submit to the 
Council the validity of a California law 
limiting the rights of foreigners to hold 
real estate. The United States would 
contend that this was a domestic ques- 
tion, but the Council would decide 
whether it was domestic or international. 
If it decided that it was an interna- 
tional question, it would have the power 
to proceed to decide the question and 
to hold that the law was void and should 
be expunged. If Japan agreed to abide 
by this decision—which, of course, it 
would, being in its favor—the United 
States would be bound not to go to war 
at any time with respect to this matter. 
The decision of the Council would be 
final, irrevocable, and unreviewable. 

The American Government is funda- 
mentally a representative form of gov- 
ernment. The representatives are elected 
by the people or appointed under condi- 
tions which permit the people to control 
the actions of their agents by legislation, 
appeal, review, or refusal of reélection. 
The Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
Departments are nicely balanced, and a 
series of checks holds each branch of the 
Government to its proper functions. 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, without the reservations, disre- 
gards completely the American idea of 
representative government. It proposes 
the establishment of a monarchical and 
imperial form of international govern- 
ment. The reservations undertake to 
modify and correct the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by stripping from the 
Council jurisdiction over all of those 
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questions which involve the vital inter- 
ests of the United States. It was neces- 
sary either for the United States to re- 
ject the Covenant entirely or to trans- 
form and modify it by suitable reserva- 
tions so that the vital interests and rights 
of the United States would be removed 
from the jurisdiction of this imperial 
governing Council and restored to the 
American people and their duly author- 
ized agents pursuant to the provisions 
of our Constitution. 
WALTER CLYDE JONES 
Chicago, October 1 


Cox’s Inconsistency 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Let me add a few words to your edi- 
torial, “What President Cox Will Do For 
Ireland.” In his speech in Lincoln re- 
cently, Mr. Cox not only expressed his 
intention, after March 4, of submitting 
the Irish question to the League, but he 
later quoted with approval the Hitchcock 
reservation, denying the right of other 
Nations to interfere in our domestic af- 
fairs. 

I really doubt whether he realizes the 
inconsistency of his own statements. 

A. R. EDMISTON 

Lincoln, Neb., October 12 


League and Tariff 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I had made up my mind to follow you 
and vote for Mr. Harding, but I confess, 
after reading his Des Moines speech and 
reading further that he stated he believes 
in a high tariff which would shut off 
Europe from the sale of her goods, I 
made up my mind that I could not vote 
for him. I awaited with some impatience 
your editorial on the language he used 
in his Des Moines speech. I do not agree 
with you that his answer to your tele- 
gram is a distinct and emphatic denial 
of the impression which is naturally 
created by his language in his Des Moines 
speech; on the contrary, Mr. Harding 
seems to rely upon the Delphian Oracle 
principle which enables one to interpret 
the Oracle either way. I have no doubt, 
if Mr. Harding secures the position of 
President, which I think he will, having 
shown his capacity to twist and turn in 
his attitude of opposition to the League, 
he will show that he is consistent with 
his declaration. 

His position on this question and the 
question of high tariff, where he states 
that notwithstanding the fact that the 
Nations of Europe are indebted to the 
United States in some 12,000,000,000 
dollars, he will shut them off from a 
market in this country, which would pre- 
vent them from paying their debts, I can 
not regard as statesmanlike or even 
honest. 


JOHN E. SEMMES 
Baltimore, October 18 





The Iron Hand of the 
Moscow Pontiff 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW recently com- 
mented on the London newspaper that 
surrendered its soul to Lenin for £75,000. 
As though enlarging upon this exposure 
of the morality that is to lead in the 
Muscovite millennium, the official organ 
in France of Lenin’s Third Internation- 
ale has just informed us of how Com- 
munists elected to bourgeois parliaments 
must perform the act of moral suicide 
for the greater glory of Bolshevism. 
The Journal des Débats summarizes the 
directions given by the secret committee 
of the Third Internationale in its “‘projet 
d’instructions aux députés communistes 
membres des Parlements bourgeois”: 

1. Communists elected to bourgeois 
parliaments must completely put them- 
selves into the hands of the Central Com- 
munist Committee, whether this commit- 
tee is allowed or outlawed by the law of 
the land. 

2. If Communist members are to speak 
in the legislative chamber on any matter 
of importance the speaker or speakers 
must be selected by the Central Com- 
munist Committee, and submit to that 
committee the complete text of the 
speech to be delivered. 

3. Every Communist shall keep in 
mind that he is not a legislator among 
legislators, but an agitator in the 
enemy’s camp. 

4. Every Communist member shall 
add to his efforts that are within the law, 
efforts that are forbidden by the law. 

5. If the bourgeois law grants im- 
munity to parliamentary representatives, 
this immunity must be made use of to 
further illegal organization and propa- 
ganda for the Communist party. 

6. Whatever measures the Communist 
member introduces by permission of the 
Central Committee will be merely de- 
monstrations, that is, not intended for 
adoption by the Chamber, but for agita- 
tion and propaganda. 

7. The parliamentary speeches of 
Communist members will denounce not 
only the bourgeoisie, but reformists, pa- 
triotic socialists, and hesitant persons of 
that kind who think themselves advanced. 

This is the beautiful vade mecum of 
the new political piety. But though it is 
as old in the substance of despotism as 
the decrees of Genghis Khan, and as 
rotten in its standards of morals as the 
counsels of Macchiavelli, we may expect 
to have it acclaimed as a gallant defiance 
of bourgeois ideology. Still we must 
admit that the modern decadent is right 
in one point: nothing stands between 
us and the general acceptance of such 
principles but the mythology of liberty 
and the superstition of conscience. 

WILLIAM L, SULLIVAN 
New York, October 1 


Proprietary Professorships 
and Academic Freedom 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The trustees of an American college 
have recently accepted a gift for the 
establishment of a “professorship of civil 
rights,” and have legally bound them- 
selves and their successors, “in considera- 
tion of the receipt” of certain securities, 
“to strive in all sincerity to carry out, 
both in letter and spirit, the purpose and 
wish of the donor,” as expressed in the 
deed of gift. That purpose is to provide 
a course of instruction “in the civil 
rights of individuals, meaning thereby 
all those absolute rights of persons, 
such as the right of personal security, 
the right of personal liberty, and the 
right to acquire property as regulated 
and protected by law, to the end that 
individual initiative and effort may 
be encouraged and promoted and pro- 
tected, and may receive its just reward, 
and that the fallacies of socialism and 
kindred theories and practices which 
tend to hamper and discourage and 
throttle individual effort, and individual 
energy, may be exposed and avoided.” 
The course is also to be inspired by “a 
firm belief that the threatened encroach- 
ments on these rights will imperil the 
country and destroy the liberty and 
happiness of our people.” It is further 
specified that “the instruction to be given 
by the holder of the professorship shall 
always include lectures on Anglo-Saxon 
ideals of the true principles of constitu- 
tional freedom, including the right of 
man to own property and to do with it 
as he will, . . and incidentally the 
right to sell his labor as he chooses, and 
to enjoy the fruits thereof without moles- 
tation or undue restraint.” 

This document is doubtless not a mas- 
terpiece of drafting; and a quibbling 
lawyer might find in it justification for 
the teaching of doctrines probably not 
contemplated by the donor. The “right 
of a man to sell his labor as he chooses” 
might be construed as implying the un- 
qualified right to strike, and as conflict- 
ing with the principle underlying the In- 
dustrial Court recently established in 
Kansas. ‘Anglo-Saxon ideals of the true 
principles of constitutional freedom,” and 
the right to “enjoy the fruits of one’s 
labor without undue restraint,” would be 
held by some to be irreconcilable with the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Since only “the 
fallacies of Socialism” are to be exposed 
and avoided, it might be argued by a for- 
mal logician of the stricter sort that the 
appointment of a Socialist to this pro- 
fessorship is not necessarily excluded. 

But in spite of such verbal equivocali- 
ties, the real purpose of the new founda- 
tion is not obscure. The donor evidently 
holds a_ social philosophy which is 
strongly opposed to “socialism and kin- 
dred theories and practices,” 7. e., to the 
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extension of Government ownership or 
control in business and industry; and he 
desires to make provision, through his 
gift, for the propagation of this philos- 
ophy—“forever,” as the deed of gift 
reads. The trustees of the college are in 
honor bound to see to it that the holder of 
the professorship at all times accepts and 
teaches this particular type of social and 
political theory, and is zealous in defend- 
ing the doctrine of the “absolute rights 
of persons” and in attacking Socialism 
and socialistic tendencies. Since the trus- 
tees have pledged themselves to endeavor 
to carry out the spirit as well as the 
letter of the deed of gift, they will neces- 
sarily, during the donor’s lifetime, ascer- 
tain from him the interpretation of any 
requirements which might otherwise be 
of uncertain meaning. It seems to be 
evident that, for example, advocacy of 
the nationalization of coal mines or rail- 
roads would be inconsistent with the 
spirit and object of the gift. 

There is thus raised, in a concrete in- 
stance, a question of principle which con- 
cerns university teachers generally, and 
the administrative officers and governing 
boards of our institutions of higher 
learning. That question has nothing 
whatever to do with the merits or de- 
merits of Socialism. It has a great deal 
to do with the future influence and use- 
fulness of these institutions and with the 
efficiency and dignity of the university 
teaching profession. The question at 
issue is whether proprietary professor- 
ships shall become accepted features of 
our educational system; whether Ameri- 
can universities and colleges shall remain 
institutions of learning or shall become 
institutions of hired propaganda; and 
whether the eventual movement of opin- 
ion in such institutions, with respect to 
social or economic issues about which 
there now exist differences of view among 
educated men and good citizens, shall be 
determined by free inquiry and discus- 
sion among disinterested specialists in 
these studies, or by the comparative 
amounts of money devoted to the procur- 
ing of special pleaders for one or another 
doctrine. 

The public-spirited intentions of the 
donor are not in question; he has doubt- 
less sought in good faith to render what 
he believes to be a service to the com- 
munity. But the reasons against the 
acceptance by universities or colleges of 
gifts to which such conditions are 
attached should by this time be familiar 
to all who have any responsible relation 
to the conduct of higher educational in- 
stitutions. The incident mentioned, how- 
ever, shows that those reasons are not 
even yet as clearly understood as they 
ought to be; and it seems, therefore, 
worth while to try to state them once 
more. 

1. The distinctive function of univer- 
sity teachers—and of the institutions in 








which they serve—in the economy of 
modern society is to furnish to other men 
the results of the investigations of ex- 
perts in the several provinces of thought 
and knowledge. The existence of the pro- 
fession rests upon the assumption that it 
is useful, and even needful, for society 
to maintain such a body of trained inves- 
tigators and to be informed as to the 
conclusions which they may individually 
or collectively reach. Society is not get- 
ting from the scholar the particular serv- 
ice which is the principal raison d’étre of 
his calling, unless it gets from him his 
honest report of what he finds, or be- 
lieves, to be true, after careful study of 
the problems with which he deals. In so 
far, then, as colleges and universities are 
devoted to the presentation, not of the 
results of the study and reflection of spe- 
cialists, but rather of the opinions of the 
men of wealth, usually not of the scholar’s 
profession, who are able to endow pro- 
fessorships—just so far are these insti- 
tutions perverted from their proper func- 
tion. This, of course, does not mean that 
the opinions of the two classes must 
necessarily conflict; nor does it mean that 
experts are infallible, or that other men 
are obliged to accept their conclusions. 
It means only that one specific and (it 
will be admitted) highly important organ 
of the intellectual life and rational prog- 
ress of the community can not function 
at all, unless it is left free to function by 
its own method—which is the method of 
open-minded inquiry and of frank and 
unhampered discussion, carried on by 
men dedicated to the scholar’s life and 
specially trained in the disciplines to 
which they devote themselves. 

2. It is especially extraordinary that 
men of conservative or moderate views on 
social questions should desire to cause the 
university teaching profession to be re- 
garded by the community at large merely 
as a set of phonograph-discs for the enun- 
ciation of the opinions of wealthy donors 
of funds. That, manifestly, is the sure 
way to reduce to zero the influence of 
members of this profession upon public 
opinion. Now, the natural tendency of 
the influence of economists, historians, 
and other specialists, in the discussion of 
social problems, is on the whole towards 
moderation, towards a regard for the 
teachings of experience, towards the en- 
couragement of the disposition to make 
reasonably sure that you are right before 
you go ahead. But their ability, as a 
class, to exercise any such steadying in- 
fluence is entirely dependent upon their 
being known to speak only their own con- 
clusions, as disinterested, unmuzzled, and 
unsuborned informants and advisors of 
the community in the working out of its 
social and economic policies. 

38. A practical consideration for any 
college to which an endowment for such 
a proprietary professorship is offered is 
that—whatever may have once been the 














case—many of the university teaching 
profession would now regard the accep- 
tance of such an appointment by one of 
its members as, to say the least, of very 
questionable propriety, from the point of 
view of professional ethics; and that mos: 
scholars of reputation, even though 
wholly in agreement with the doctrines 
required to be taught, would under no 
circumstances put themselves in a posi 
tion in which they would appear, before 
their students and before the public, not 
primarily to teach—that is, to train stu- 
dents to think and investigate for them- 
selves—nor to communicate the fruits of 
their own studies, but to serve as hired 
mouthpieces for other men. 

4. It is a less important consideration 
that the acceptance of one such gift cre- 
ates a precedent which may prove highly 
embarrassing to a board of trustees. 
Next year there may appear a zealous be- 
liever in States Rights, anxious to endow 
a course of instruction which shall show 
that “the threatened encroachments on 
these rights will imperil the country and 
destroy the prosperity and happiness of 
our people”; or an ardent Single-Taxer 
ready to found a chair for exposing the 
iniquities of private land-ownership; or 
an earnest lady desirous of establishing 
an instructorship on the evil effects of 
cigarette-smoking. Having once received 
a gift for the teaching of a particular 
theory, the board must either accept all 
similar offers, or else assume the respon- 
sibility of deciding in each case what the- 
ory, upon the subject in question, shall 
be taught. The former alternative would 
be equivalent to an announcement that 
the institution was one in which doctrines 
were served to order, for those who had 
the price. The other alternative would 
mean the dictation of the content of the 
teaching of specialists by the non-spe- 
cialists composing the board of trustees. 
The only judicious course, therefore, for 
a board to take is to say, in substance, to 
potential benefactors: “Special gifts for 
the promotion of research and teaching 
in particular subjects we shall gratefully 
accept (if those subjects seem to the 
faculty to offer possible fields for scien- 
tific inquiry). Special gifts either for 
promoting or attacking any particular 
ism we can not accept. We shall do our 
best to find for our faculty men of ap- 
proved learning, acute mind, sober judg- 
ment, and scholarly temper, as attested 
chiefly by the estimates of fellow-special- 
ists of recognized standing. But having, 
so far as possible, obtained such men, we 
shall leave them free to perform the func- 
tion for which they are employed— 
namely, to inquire and to think for them- 
selves, and to impart the results of their 
thought and inquiry. It is no part of 
our province to prescribe what those 
results shall be.” 

ARTHUR OQ. LOVEJOY 
Baltimore, July 28 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Cups oF Jape, by Arthur Guiterman. 
Dutton. 

Chinese and Hindu proverbs and 
sayings put into English rhyme. 
The odd humor of the book, and its 
bright covers and end-papers, will 
make it solve the difficulties of folk 
who wish to buy a book as a gift. 


THE PASSING OF THE NEW FREEDOM, by 
James M. Beck. Doran. 
Discussion of President Wilson’s 
policies, partly in the form of im- 
aginary dialogues at the Paris con- 
ference. 


Moons oF Granpeur, by William Rose 
Benét. Doran. 
Mr. Benét’s poems possess the es- 
sential qualities of beauty and 
imagination. 


Tue Ace or InNoceNcE; A NoveL, by 
Edith Wharton. Appleton. 











TTRACTIVE in appearance and con- 

tents is Arthur Guiterman’s “Chips 

of Jade” (Dutton), with its Chinese prov- 

erbs and Hindu folk-sayings presented 
in English verse. For example: 


Head-downward hangs the Bat with Lips 
uncurled, 

And sneers, “How Topsy-turvy is the 
World!” 


Lal Mir’s Cat is grown too fat 
To hunt her Prey and snatch it. 
A Mouse she saw and waved her Paw 
To bid her Master catch it. 


The Good Man’s Course is straight and 
true 
As that of him whose Feet 
A Frightened Little Pig pursue 
Along a Narrow Street. 


“O Shiva take me!” prayed Ram Chun- 


der, 
Above him crashed and rolled the 
Thunder. 
“Not now!” he wailed in Fright and 
Sorrow, 


“Not now, Great Lord!—I mean To- 
morrow!” 


Before thou hast forded the River, O 
Brother, 
Revile not unduly the Crocodile’s Mother. 


Mr. James M. Beck has a reputation 
as a writer on international law. His 
“The Passing of the New Freedom” 
(Doran) gives him some claims to rank 
as a political satirist—that rare bird in 
American letters. The imaginary dia- 
logue “It Might Have Been,” which is 


supposed to have taken place at the Quai 
d’Orsay, between Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau, Balfour, Orlando, and Wilson is full 
of ironical humor. By way of fairness 
to all concerned a great part of what they 
are supposed to say is directly quoted 
from their writings and speeches. Mr. 
Beck is not a blind hater of the Presi- 
dent. His tribute to Mr. Wilson’s dig- 
nity and courage (pp. 145-47) could not 
be exceeded in warmth by any Demo- 
cratic orator. But the amusing and sar- 
castic quality of Clemenceau’s comments 
upon the President’s utterances make the 
dialogue delicious—except, perhaps, to 
Mr. Creel. 


It was an October morning, following 
a rainy night, and its anniversary fell 
on last Monday. The baggage and the 
sick, I read, were left at Maisoncelles, 
with the chaplains. Only ten doughboys 
and a platoon with a machine gun could 
be spared to guard them. The chaplain, 
who wrote the life of the commanding 
officer, sat among the baggage on a horse, 
and engaged in prayer, but able to watch 
the course of events. It is not said who 
was in command of the baggage—a ser- 
geant, probably, or maybe a second lieu- 
tenant. I have a sickening feeling that 
if I had been there I should have been 
that second lieutenant. But I am im- 
pressed with the scarcity of men and 
officers. Only ten—doughboys, did I 
say? Ten men-at-arms and _ twenty 
archers, to guard the sick and the sup- 
plies, and in a hostile country, with one 
of the great battles of history about to 
begin a mile or two away! For this Oc- 
tober morning passed some five hundred 
and five years ago—the day was called 
the Feast of Crispian—and the fight 
was Agincourt. In the days when Presi- 
dent Wilson, employing the most flatter- 
ing language, entrusted me with a second 
lieutenancy, we did things on a more 
lavish scale. It would take twenty second 
lieutenants to escort a couple of thousand 
recruits from Brooklyn to Camp Upton. 
That is why I paused to sympathize with 
those men-at-arms and archers, left at 
Maisoncelles. And this space was to be 
devoted to a discussion of a serious book 
on trade guilds. But I picked up and 
began to read R. B. Mowat’s “Henry V” 
(Constable), and—confidentially—I ad- 
vise you to read it also. 

Henry led his small army forward to 
the attack at 10:30 A. M. He led the 
centre, in complete armor, with a jewelled 
golden crown on his helmet. How on 
earth did he keep it on? A campaign 
hat, even with a strap around the back 
of your neck, is enough nuisance. He 
had been mounted on a gray horse, but 
when the attack began he advanced on 
foot. The Duke of York commanded the 
right, and Lord Camoys the left wing. 
The ground was muddy, and the English 
had already, during the night, repulsed 








an attack made during a rain storm. 
Eighteen French knights had sworn 
to strike that crown from Henry’s head, 
or die. Only the Duke of Alencon 
reached him, and he did indeed cut a 
bit from the crown with his sword, but 
he paid for this with his life. The 
knights on the French right and left 
closed in on the English for a while, and 
seemed to overwhelm them. But the 
English archers, posted behind stakes 
which they drove into the ground after 
their advance, kept up such a fire that 
the French were forced back. The hand- 
to-hand fight lasted about three hours. 


From “Moons of Grandeur” (Doran), 
by William Rose Benét: 


NIGHT 
Let the night keep 
What the night takes, 
Sighs buried deep, 
Ancient heart-aches, 
Groans of the lover, 
Tears of the lost; 
Let day discover not 
All the night cost! 


Let the night keep 

Love’s burning bliss, 
Drowned in deep sleep 
Whisper and kiss, 

Thoughts like white flowers 
In hedges of May; 

Let such deep hours not 
Fade with the day! 


Monarch is night 

Of all eldest things, 

Pain and affright, 

Rapturous wings; 

Night the crown, night the sword 
Lifted to smite. 

Kneel to your overlord, 

Children of night! 


Captain Shipley Thomas’s “History of 
the A. E. F.” (Doran) gives chapters on 
the principal operations of our army in 
France, brief histories of all the divisions 
over there, accounts of the auxiliary 
branches and the services of supply, with 
a visitor’s guide to places of historical 
interest on the western front. Small 
maps are frequent in the volume, which 
contains over five hundred pages. 


That gay and prismatic shelf of books 
which you may see in the book-shop will 
prove on examination to be a row of 
novels published by Mr. Knopf. Their 
covers and tops have all the varieties of 
a flock of butterflies—differing tints of 
red, yellow, and green; a jolly note of 
color in the sombre company of brown 
and black and dark-blue citizens. They 
are like a group of flappers on Class Day, 
talking with the black-gowned faculty. 
What fun to have your novel walk out 
like one of the stripes in the rainbow! 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Mr. Sinclair’s “‘Study”’ 


Tue Brass Cueck. A Study of American 
Journalism. By Upton Sinclair. Pasa- 
dena, Calif.: Published by the Author. 

R. SINCLAIR’S title imputes prosti- 
tution to the newspaper writers of 

America; his sub-title assumes the per- 
sonal achievement of an impartial review 
of American journalism. The imputa- 
tion is, in the main, false; the assumption 
is wholly absurd. His “study” is pre- 
dominantly a recital of the grievances of 
Upton Sinclair against the Associated 
Press and certain “capitalist” newspapers 
which he charges with having treated 
him unfairly. There is nothing here 
even remotely approximating a rational 
survey of the conditions and practices of 
American journalism. There is a vast 
deal about the topic most interesting to 
Mr. Sinclair—and that is Sinclair him- 
self; there are proved instances of fla- 
grant distortions and suppressions of 
news by certain “capitalist” journals, 
and there are wild and reckless general- 
izations on every subject upon which Mr. 
Sinclair has formed an opinion. But of 
the flagrant distortions and suppressions 
of the news by radical, Socialist, and 
pseudo-liberal journals, there is no hint 
or suggestion. Thus the picture, while 
more or less true in many of its details, 
is, as a whole, a caricature. 

No fair-minded person who happens to 
know something about any one of the 
episodes related by the author can be 
satisfied with its treatment at his hands. 
Many of the episodes are trivial, some of 
them are immensely important. But to 
the person who wants a clear understand- 
ing of the event there is equal failure in 
the recital. There are several reasons 
for this failure. First, there is Mr. Sin- 
clair’s matchless egotism. Second, there 
is his romantic attitude toward fact. A 
fact in Mr. Sinclair’s consciousness has 
no reality per se. If it is something 
which seems to support a view or conten- 
tion of his, or to confirm his estimate of 
himself, it is valid and real; if it is other- 
wise, it is instantly dismissed to the re- 
gion of the non-existent. 

There are many persons who, taking 
note of these phenomena, charge Mr. 
Sinclair with being a reckless prevarica- 
tor. They are wrong. From a long 
knowledge of Mr. Sinclair and his work, 
I say with conviction that I do not be- 
lieve that he ever sets down the thing 
which he knows to be untrue. What can, 
however, be truthfully said of him is 
that he more or less consciously avoids 
verification out of the fear that he may 
spoil a statement he is eager to use. He 
draws his material from any source, the 
most untrustworthy and absurd as well 
as the most reliable; dear to his heart are 


the mare’s nest, the roorback, and the 
hoax, if only they are of the right kind; 
and the research which may wreck a 
statement which he longs to lay before 
his readers involves a tragedy too deep 
for his romantic nature needlessly to un- 
dertake. 

Of the multitude of minor episodes in 
the book which have drawn my amused 
attention perhaps the one which best 
merits a passing comment is that of the 
little dinner party given by Robert J. 
Collier on a certain evening in 1905. Here 
we have Mr. Sinclair, the youthful revo- 
lutionist, so scornful of the conventions 
that he declines to wear a “dress-suit.” 
Here is proletarianism—intellectual, and 
not manual, it is true, but faithful 
to the proletarian scorn of the usages 
of society. Avidly have Mr. Sinclair’s 
readers in the workshops and the country 
villages devoured this narrative, and long 
will it continue to arouse in their breasts 
a thrill of approval for his defiant cour- 
age in so trying a situation. There is, 
however, one grave defect in the story. 
It isn’t true. The present reviewer hap- 
pens also to have sat in at that particular 
dinner, and he can testify under oath 
that Mr. Sinclair’s wide expanse of 
snowy shirt-front matched the _ shirt- 
fronts of his fellow-diners. Has, there- 
fore, Mr. Sinclair set down the thing 
known by him to be untrue? Not at all. 
He has indulged his romantic attitude 
toward fact; and the haze of years has 
helped the illusion. Perhaps a couple 
of years after the event he was still more 
or less aware that he had weakly yielded 
to a silly convention. Perhaps by 1910, 
let us say, he was in doubt; but as in 
later years he lived over again the insur- 
gencies and protestations of his revolu- 
tionary youth, all the time building up in 
his own mind the Sinclairian myth which 
forms so large a part of his present in- 
terest, the idea of having yielded on that 
occasion had become preposterous. By 
1919-20 he could positively assert (truth- 
fully so far as Mr. Sinclair’s moral re- 
sponsibility is concerned, untruthfully as 
to the objective fact) that he had defied 
the conventions and worn his “old 
clothes.” 

There is a vast amount of this kind of 
thing. But what is of most moment to 
the intelligent reader is an answer to the 
question, Has Mr. Sinclair made out a 
case? The answer is both yes and no. 
There can be no question that he has 
assembled instances of monstrous perver- 
sions of the news by the “capitalist” 
press. But the two main generalizations 
which form the thesis of the book are un- 
proved and can not be proved by any such 
methods, even if at all.. The first of these 
is that all the “capitalist” press is en- 
gaged in the practice of befuddling and 
swindling its readers, and the second is 
that this befuddling and swindling is 
solely due to the “capitalist” character of 





the newspapers. The first generalization 
is contradictory of the experience of the 
intelligent and open-minded reader and 
needs no particular treatment in this 
place. The other generalization can be 
easily disproved by any one who will take 
even an occasional look at the radical, So- 
cialist, and pseudo-liberal press. If profit- 
hunting and the necessity of supporting 
the “capitalist” régime is the sole cause 
of news-juggling, then the insurgent 
press should be a model of uprightness, 
of fairness, and exactness of statement. 
No one, however, but a fanatic can make 
for the insurgent press any such claim. 
As a whole, it sins in much the same way 
as does the “capitalist” press, with this 
exception: that among “capitalist” news- 
papers can be mentioned certain notable 
examples of high conscientiousness in the 
treatment of news, whereas among the 
insurgent press it is questionable if a 
single example can be found. 

Mr. Sinclair knows, in a way, this de- 
linquency of the insurgent press. That 
is, he is aware of it when it is brought 
sharply to his attention, as it has been 
in certain criticisms of his book, and he 
has essayed to make some defense of his 
avoidance of the subject. The defense is 
feeble. It can not be patiently read by 
any one who, in a sincere search for the 
truth, consults the insurgent as well as 
the “capitalist” press. In a pretended 
study of American journalism Mr. Sin- 
clair wholly ignores one-half of the prob- 
lem, and when called to account for his 
monstrous one-sidedness, he replies in 
effect that, while he wishes the insurgent 
press wouldn’t juggle the facts, still it is 
more or less justified in doing so because 
the “capitalist” press began the game 
and keeps it up. 

Is the book worth reading? It is; in- 
deed, it should be widely read. But it 
should be read with the intelligence and 
information which will enable one to sift 
the truth from the mass of absurd and 
misleading statements which it contains. 
Of course it has found its way into the 
hands of thousands of misinformed 
fanatics who pin their faith to certain 
radical propaganda papers, and here it 
has done great harm. It has merely con- 
firmed these persons in a totally false im- 
pression of the facts of a particular situ- 
ation. It has intensified their conviction 
that the falsehoods they read in the 
Appeal to Reason are truths, and that the 
truths they read in a “capitalist” news- 
paper are falsehoods. But the harm here 
is only one of the casualties of a great 
campaign. It is a campaign to create a 
public sentiment which will impress upon 
all organs of information and opinion the 
advisability of trying to tell the truth. 
Any contribution to that campaign which 
serves to acquaint the people with the 
extent of the evil of news-juggling is 
helpful. A companion book which should 
show how Mr. Upton Sinclair does things 
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-to the truth in the columns of the Appeal 
to Reason and how other loudly profess- 
ing truth-hunters do similar things in 
the columns of even more pretentious 
journals of uplift would also be helpful. 
Let us trust that such a book will soon 


une W. J. GHENT 


The Larger Liberalism 


Tue New Frontier. A Study of the Ameri- 
can Liberal Spirit, Its Frontier Origin and 
Its Application to Modern Problems. By 
Guy Emerson. With a Preface by Charles 
Downer Hazen. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 


OT often does an American in active 
business write a book; when he 
does, it is exceptional for him to deal 


_with such a subject as the one chosen for 


this task; and when, in addition, the task 
is well done, as in this case, the per- 
formance becomes unique. From the 
vice-president of one of the leading banks 
of the metropolis we have an interpreta- 
tion of America which is thoughtful and 
scholarly, which is simply and forcibly 
written, and which is well worth any- 
body’s reading. 

The American spirit, he asserts, is 
neither radical nor conservative; it is 
liberal. This liberal spirit was born of 
the frontier—of the struggle of the pio- 
neers to subdue a wilderness. Now the 
old frontier has passed, and a vast com- 
plex of fresh problems confronts us. This 
is the new frontier. It must be met in 
the same spirit with which our fore- 
runners wrestled with the difficulties of 
their own time. It will be so met, he 
says, for the frontier energy, will, and 
resourcefulness are an ineradicable part 
of the American fibre. 

What the author means by “liberalism” 
is something very different from what is 
meant by the term when used by the 
pretentious journals of opinion and the 
intelligentsia of the coteries. Among 
such people one commonly finds a usage 
which confines the term to the particular 
attitude and views held by the immediate 
exponent and his following. As, more- 
over, controversy rages among these 
illuminati, and as each controversialist is 
busy in pointing out the fundamental 
disqualifications of the others, the term 
becomes, by a process of exclusion, more 
and more circumscribed. To the author, 
on the contrary, it is broad and compre- 
hensive enough to include the largest 
element in American political life. It 
means Americanism in the best sense— 
not the flaunting “100 per cent. Ameri- 
canism” of the standpatter and the cen- 
sor, but the spirit and attitude and 
energy which have made the nation what 
it is. He has strong words for free 
speech, he asserts the constant need of 
keen and alert criticism of things as they 
are, and he deplores the ignorance which 
enshrouds so many minds regarding the 


changes proposed by the insurgents. For 
all proposals the open mind, he argues; 
but for decisions and action, the prudent 
and restrained judgment. Perhaps no 
single passage in his book so compactly 
expresses his conception of liberal, radi- 
cal, and conservative as the following: 

No man or woman can be called liberal to- 
day who lacks a deep sense of the necessity 
of adjustments and even substantial changes 
in the relationships of men and things. But 
where the radical simply wants to go, the 
liberal wants to go somewhere. When a half- 
considered measure of reform is proposed, the 
radical shouts, “Now,” the conservative re- 
torts, “Never,” while the liberal may simply 
say, “Not yet.” 

Though America is his theme, social 
theory is his subject-matter. A book 
which deals, from a moderate standpoint, 
with questions which now, in every part 
of the civilized world, array contending 
groups against one another, is sure to 
draw a fusillade of criticism. To the 
reformer, impatient for social change, 
the author’s programme is likely to prove 
inadequate and disappointing; while the 
radical, still more impatient, may de- 
nounce the work as merely a clever 
apology for the existing régime. Men 
of varying schools and sects will contend 
that the author indulges in an over- 
idealization of the old frontier, and some 
of these will further contend that in 
urging the application of the lessons of 
the old to the problems of the new he 
fails to realize the essential change of 
conditions. The regimented factory 
worker, for instance, they will say, can 
find in the frontier that has vanished 
neither inspiration nor guidance; and 
for the new problems, so uttely different 
as many of them are from those of our 
grandsires, there is need of a new psy- 
chology. 

All these are matters of endless con- 
troversy. There is, however, one feature 
of the work upon which all intelligent 
and honest readers, however they may 
quarrel with the argument, will agree. 
That is its manner. Not often does a book 
on controverted questions deal so sin- 
cerely with its material or so fairly with 
the public to which it appeals. There is 
no attempt (as so often there is in con- 
troversy) to ignore the inconvenient fact 
or to manipulate it to the need of one’s 
argument. In this lucid text is the evi- 
dence of a purpose to make clear what is 
in one’s own mind before setting it down 
for the persuasion of other minds. The 
outlook is broad, and the temper is toler- 
ant. Here are positiveness, without 
cocksureness; conviction, with no smirk- 
ing complacency over the inspired right- 
ness of one’s own views; incisiveness of 
statement, with no taint of the painful 
smartness so loved of the intelligentsia. 
Would that the self-advertised “liberals” 
and the self-advertised of all the other 
insurgent schools might take this book 
as a model! 


Reminiscences of the Second 
Empire 
MEMoIRS OF THE Empress EuGENIE. By Comte 


Fleury. Two Volumes. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 


HE title of this book does not ade- 
quately indicate its interesting and 
valuable contents. It does not deal pri- 
marily with the Empress, nor does it con- 
tain any memoirs written by herself. It 
might more accurately have been entitled, 
Reminiscences of the Second Empire, by 
one intimately acquainted with the in- 
side of Court Life. The author, Comte 
Fleury, appears to have stood very close 
to Napoleon III and Eugenie and to have 
been in a position to jot down and collect 
a large number of conversations and pri- 
vate impressions which have not found 
a place in the ordinary histories by De la 
Gorce and others. He has also gleaned 
much from the private papers of Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, General Fleury, the 
Empress herself, and various other offi- 
cials of the Second Empire. Many of 
these papers have never been published 
before, and add new and highly inter- 
esting information as to the views and 
motives of the well-meaning, but unfor- 
tunate, Emperor. 

Being a great admirer of Napoleon and 
Eugenie, Comte Fleury naturally gives a 
picture which is highly favorable to them. 
But he has also attempted to take into 
consideration the work which has been 
done by historical scholars on this period. 
The point at which the reader must be on 
his guard is in accepting without ques- 
tion Napoleon’s views as given in the 
conversations which the author quotes. 
These conversations often relate to events 
which took place months or years earlier, 
and often represent what Napoleon 
thought or wished in retrospect, rather 
than what he may have thought or un- 
wisely said at the time. 

The first volume gives a picturesque 
and detailed description of the imperial 
household, the court life of the Second 
Empire, the visits made to Paris by for- 
eign royalty, and the return visits paid 
by Napoleon III and Eugenie. As im- 
portant political conversations usually 
took place during such visits, these chap- 
ters contain a good deal of information 
of interest to the historian, as well as a 
picture of the pomp and circumstance of 
Empire. 

The second volume gives an inside and 
court view, largely from -unpublished 
notes from various sources, of French 
diplomatic history from the Crimean 
War to the tragic collapse in 1870. It 
reveals the precise part played by the 
Emperor, by Eugenie, and by their ad- 
visors in the Italian Wars, the Polish 
imbroglio, the Mexican expedition, and 
the fatal Hohenzollern Candidacy. 


S. B. Fay 
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Voices from Ireland 
Top 0’ THE Mornin’. By Seumas MacManus. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Tue GotpeEN Bargue. By Seumas O’Kelly. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Towarps THE Dawn. By Conor Galway. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Tue Wastep IsLtanp. By Eimar O’Duffy. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
_ would romance do without the 
' fascination and the comedy of the 
Irish character—or the accepted idea of 
them? Certainly British fiction would be 
a different affair if consensus or enact- 
ment were to forbid its use of Erin as 
seasoning for the dish. Mr. Lucas’s 
“Verena in the Midst” would have quite 
another taste without its Clemency Pow- 
er, incidental as she theoretically is, 
Mr. Hewlett’s “Mainwaring” also would 
put a distinctly heavier strain upon our 
sympathies if its eccentric hero were not 
Irish. The Irishman, for literary and 
dramatic and most other practical pur- 
poses, is either picturesquely mad or pic- 
turesquely comic or both. In his latest 
laborious romantic figment, “No De- 
fense,” Sir Gilbert Parker spoils his 
Irish hero by making him sane and re- 
sponsible and conscientious about the 
kind of thing a British hero is supposed 
to be conscientious about. Dyck Calhoun, 
we are told, has “a soul of character, 
originality, and wayward distinction,” 
but he sacrifices all for honor like any 
conventional Sassenach. And the topical 
and historical setting is a mere take-off 
for the love-and-costume story concern- 
ing Dyck, whose “wonderful deep blue 
eyes, and dark brown hair upon his head, 
waving and luxuriant like a fine mat- 
tress,” appear on page 15, and his Sheila, 
whose “wonderful brown, waving hair,” 
and “eyes even bluer than his own,” 
dawn upon us on page 16. 

Though among the first of the neo- 
Seumases, the author of “Top ’o the 
Mornin’ ” has never busied himself with 
Irish politics or with Irish mysticism; 
or if he has, his works therein have 
made no noise. His known form is the 
humorous or pathetic folk-tale; and the 
inscription of the present volume to Mr. 
Edward Bok hints at his not having ap- 
pealed to a larger public in vain. There 
is nothing to mark these tales from ear- 
lier collections like “Lo and Behold Ye!” 
They present those laughable and lovable 
aspects of the Irish character which the 
world in general has an inexhaustible 
relish for and belief in, despite the 
gloomy assiduities of certain Irish natu- 
ralistic story-tellers ot recent years, James 
Douglas and Brinsley Macnamara and the 
rest. Seumas O’Kelly, on the evidence 
of “The Golden Barque,” does not belong 
with these. He has more in common with 
James Stephens of “The Crock of Gold.” 
But his is a distinctive savor, a mild sar- 
donic humor which discerns romance, 
such as she is, in reality itself. To 


make choice between the “grimness” of 
fact and the glamour of folklore is not 
his recognized necessity, as it seems to 
be with most current Irish writers of 
short stories. The Golden Barque is a 
dingy canal-boat whose course lies among 
the hazy Irish bogs. It is a ship of 
dreams to the peasant girl Mary, with its 
mysterious passings, and its young 
steersman whom fate so soon carries out 
of her life. It is a varied stage for com- 
edy and tragedy, with adequate persone 
in its “boss” and crew. But I shall recall 
the book for the long sketch with which 
it begins, but which for obvious reasons 
is not the title-story: “The Weaver’s 
Grave,” a comedy most limited in scene 
and accessory, but rich in content and 
perfect in form. Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome” and Mr. Swinnerton’s ‘“Noc- 
turne” are the two recent tales I find 
myself thinking of, rather vaguely, in 
the connection. 

Current Irish novels continue to stick 
pretty closely to the plan, not to say the 
formula, observed some time since in St. 
John Irvine’s “Changing Winds”: Young 
Ireland of the twentieth century, cradled 
in “West Britain,” educated in England, 
but in the end passionately Irish; and 
implicated in the confused movement 
which, for the purposes of this fiction, 
had its culmination or quietus in the 
Easter Rebellion of infamous or pathetic 
memory. On the whole, the note grows 
sharper. “Changing Winds” doubtfully 
took sides and closed upon a note of 
pathos. “Towards the Dawn” is an 
ardent study of the Nationalist move- 
ment and looks upon the Easter week as 
a major episode in Irish history: “The 
veil had been rent aside by that terrible, 
tragic week. Few people had any sym- 
pathy with that week of desperate deeds, 
but for what it revealed it had become a 
turning point of their relations with a 
government that was a disgrace to its 
name. It was the ninety-ninth time they 
had been fooled. If they knew it, there 
was not going to be a hundredth.” 

“The Wasted Island” is a book far 
more brilliant and also more confused. 
Satire rather than story, it gives a hear- 
ing to all shades of partisanship for and 
against an independent Ireland. Its 
clever group of Dublin students produce 
a series of symposia of almost Peacockian 
wit and variety. But the animus of the 
book as a whole is unmistakable. Hate 
for England rather than love for Ireland 
is the mainspring of this active “patriot- 
ism” which in the early days of the war 
prays for Germany’s victory, and ob- 
structs Irish enlistment and plans to 
break away from a Britain too hard 
beset to protect her empire. . Young 
Bernard, cast into a “subterranean dun- 
geon” for his part in the famous Rebel- 
lion, sees nothing gained by the sacrifice 
of Ireland’s best: “What had they 
achieved? In one mad week they had 


shattered the work of years: dead were 
some of the bravest hearts in Ireland; 
broken was the orderly, constructive, en- 
thusiastic movement that was to have 
been built up until it became the Irish 
nation. . He saw the Irish people, 
helpless and leaderless, tortured and 
dragooned, and conscripted into the ar- 
mies of the oppressor. He saw Ireland, 
plundered of wealth and manhood, lose 
sight at last of the light of freedom 
which till then had never been eclipsed.” 
For “light of freedom” substitute “hate 
for England,” and you have the one firm 
equation in the book. One thing all the 
warring factions among Irish patriots 
have in common; and one only. Bernard 
goes mad in prison, and we gather that 
this is about the best he could hope for. 
There is an indomitable Stephen, to be 
sure, to whom the closing words are 
given: “And now” (says his father, who 
has broken his own heart in his time, for 
Ireland), “now that everything has 
turned out as I told you it would, what 
do you mean to do?”—“I suppose,” re- 
plied Stephen, “we must begin all over 
again.” 

For the conservative reader, the 
O’Duffy saeva indignatio as an anti- 
Briton may be slightly discounted by the 
patriot’s conventionally modern ferocity 
against divers outworn institutions, 
among which fatherhood may receive 
honorable mention. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Some Recent Histories of the 
World War 


A History oF THE Great War. By Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Vois. V and VI. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

A Suort History of THE GREAT War. By A. 
F. Pollard. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 

A Suort History or THE GREAT War. By 
William L. McPherson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Literary Dicest History oF THE WorLpD 
War. By F. W. Halsey. In ten volumes. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

A Gude To THE Miitary History oF THE 
Wortp War, 1914-1918. By Captain 
Thomas G. Frothingham, U. S. R. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 

AmErIca’s PART IN THE GREAT War. By R. 
J. Beamish and F. A. March. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company. 


HAT elements lie at the base of any 

real military history? The answer 

is staggering. Assuming first that the 
great questions of national history, char- 
acteristics, development, policy, and in- 
ternational relations are disposed of, we 
must have at hand the plans of campaign 
and the orders of both sides. Next come 
the reports showing how these plans 
were carried out or not carried out, 
whether the orders were obeyed or not, 
and if not, why not; and in all cases, the 
consequences of the attempts, successful 


or not, to carry out these orders. These 
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consequences themselves must be exam- 
ined in relation to the topography of the 
theatre of campaign or battle, and to the 
performance of the supply service. We 
have further to consider the personal 
equation of the various commanders, the 
spirit and temper not only of the troops 
engaged, but of the people behind the 
troops. We must check official reports 
by personal memoirs, by private corre- 
spondence; we must take into account 
questions of technical equipment, and in 
all cases compare, weigh, and appraise 
the evidence given by both sides in 
respect of the same event. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing prin- 
ciples, and recollecting, for example, that 
our own Civil War is not yet thoroughly 
cleaned up, it is not too much to say that 
generations will pass before a complete 
and definitive history of the World War 
will be written. In the meantime, the 
historical sections of the various general 
staffs are at work; their publications will 
furnish the official material to be some 
day welded into a homogeneous whole by 
some new Gibbon recounting the Decline 
and Fall of the German Empire Idea. 
We already have some collections of 
official dispatches, some analyses of fate- 
compelling events, such as the first 
Battle of the Marne, apologies and 
memoirs by Commanding Generals. Non- 
official pens have been busy from the out- 
set; and now that the war is a thing of 
the past, we may expect an increase of 
the flood; in fact the tide is already 
rising. 

For reasons already given, only ap- 
proximations are, for the present, pos- 
sible. They are possible because the 
general result of the war is visible and 
measurable, and it is this general result 
after all that interests now, and will con- 
tinue in interest, the vast majority of in- 
telligent persons. Enough is already 
known to establish the framework of the 
truth. And now let us pass to some of 
these approximations. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle closes his ac- 
count of the Great World War with the 
two volumes that head our list. The first 
of these deals with the German push of 
the spring of 1918, the other with its 
retreat and final defeat. Sir Arthur calls 
his account a history of the Great War, 
but in this he is scarcely justified, for in 
the first place it is not a history in the 
accepted sense of the word, and even if it 
were, it is limited more than substan- 
tially to the operations of the British on 
the Western Front. What he has written 
is a chronicle based, if we mistake not, 
on direct communications, either by word 
of mouth or by letter, with actual com- 
batants. His aim apparently has been 
to include the record of every regiment 
(of infantry) engaged in the struggle 
between March 21, 1918, and the sign- 
ing of the Armistice, a fact that condi- 
tions the nature of his effort, as it must 


color any estimate we may put upon it. 
Consequently we need look for no cen- 
tral idea governing operations, for no 
plans. We do not go behind the scenes, 
are not admitted to the councils of the 
staff. 

There must of course be a reason for 
this. In the first place, Sir Arthur is 
not a soldier by profession, nor, even so 
far as we know, a student of the business 
of war. With Gabriel Hanotaux in 
France and Blasco Ibafiez in Spain, he 
forms a trinity of purely literary men 
who have undertaken to give their fel- 
lowmen some idea of the war. But there 
is, we take it, a better reason. The 
British, up to 1914 at least, had never 
since Waterloo had an army. What they 
called their army was a collection of regi- 
ments, splendid regiments, many of them 
of long and distinguished record, regi- 
ments whose achievements are justly a 
matter of the greatest pride to the 
British Empire, whose interests they have 
so loyally and faithfully served under all 
conditions, in all climates, in almost 
every portion of the globe. With the 
record of these regiments nearly every 
Englishman is more or less familiar; and 
it is to be noted that during the war but 
one permanent regiment was added to 
the regular establishment. Where an 
Englishman, then, thinks in regiments, 
a Frenchman, although just as proud of 
his corps as any Englishman could be of 
his, nevertheless regards it as a joint 
in an articulation, and that presupposes 
naturally other conceptions wholly absent 
from an Englishman’s or an American’s 
ordinary way of thinking about his 
army. Indeed the average American 
never thinks about his country’s army at 
all, unless it be to join in the abuse which 
has been its lot almost since the founda- 
tion of the government. 

It is the infantry which the author 
praises most; gunners and _ sappers 
come in for praise—everybody and every- 
thing is praised—upon occasion, but 
their feats are more comprehensively 
treated than are those of the Canadians 
and Australians. So clear is this fact, 
that the author might well have called his 
book a record of the British Infantry on 
the Western Front. The plan of the 
book is simple enough: a given army is 
moved from its position on a given date 
to another on another date. In the mean- 
time, other armies have moved too. Sir 
Arthur accordingly drops the one, picks 
up the next, moves it until (in his pages) 
it joins hands with the first, when the 
next is dropped in its turn, and the first 
resumes the march, and so on. Within 
certain limits, Sir Arthur’s account will 
be found useful; his maps, so-called, are 
execrable. 

We have a totally different impression 
of Professor Pollard’s work. In the first 
place the author is a professional; his 
business is history. But more than that 


he has vision, he has perspective, and 
almost more, he has style. In reading 
this book, we are clearly conscious that 
a discriminating spirit of power and 
clearness is ever preserving a proper 
balance, and so resisting the temptation 
of overcoloring and undercoloring. No- 
where else in this book does the author’s 
judgment shine more clearly than in his 
brief but exceedingly pertinent analysis 
of the command of the sea. “Victory,” 
he says, “can be achieved on sea, con- 
quest only on land.” The matter could 
not be better put. He defends the policy 
and even the strategy which led to the 
Dardanelles expediticn. He argues that 
it was no more a dissipation of forces to 
send troops to force the Straits than to 
send them to hold the Suez Canal. “The 
effect of the expedition might be a con- 
centration of power or Powers against 
the Central Empires.” The purely naval 
attack on the defenses was indefensible: 
the trouble lay in the Allies’ decision to 
couple the Dardenelles expedition “with 
a military offensive on the Western front 
and to divorce the naval and military 
efforts in the Aegean.” Similarly he 
comes to the rescue of the Rumanians, in 
defending their invasion of Transylvania. 
Sound in principle, it was brought to 
naught by Russian failure to carry out 
their part of the general plan. He is 
frank in his treatment of the gas ques- 
tion: “The use of poison-gas as a weapon 
of war was not a German invention, it 
was suggested by a British chemist to 
Japan during the Russo-Japanese war.” 
To him all war is torture, and the moral- 
ity of war once admitted, “the moral 
reasons for discrimination between par- 
ticular degrees of suffering and efficiency 
cease to be very convincing.” His dis- 
cussion of the reasons that led Italy to 
cast in her lot with the Entente com- 
mends itself to our judgment: it is an 
excellent example of the author’s skill in 
stating facts, here as elsewhere, so as 
to bring out inherent contrasts. 

Dr. Pollard is not sparing of his com- 
ment on the men who guided public 
affairs both in the field and at home. To 
him, Kitchener is no idol; indeed that 
officer would seem to have shown a vacil- 
lation in respect of the Dardanelles 
which an admiring public on both sides 
of the ocean had come to regard as the 
last defect that could be attributed to 
him. In other relations “oriental ex- 
perience had not improved his qualifica- 
tions for the post” he held. But it is at 
Lloyd George that he fires his sharpest 
darts: that statesman was the “very em- 
bodiment of an emotion that was not 
overburdened with scruples, and of an 
impulse which hardly troubles to think.” 
“His views were always short-sighted 
and he had the most superficial knowl- 
edge of the deeper problems of war and 
politics’—“the intensity of his convic- 
tions was discounted by the infirmity of 
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his principles.” In short, Dr. Pollard 
gives us a real “portrait” of the Prime 
Minister, more or less after the fashion 
of the older historians, and throughout 
his book takes a delight in adding touches 
here and there as though to increase the 
accuracy of his delineation. He comes 
to the defense of President Wilson. 
Whatever he says of America would 
indeed suggest at least a friendly spirit 
were it not that everywhere he speaks 
from conviction and not from sentiment. 
“With or without unity of command, the 
two million American troops which ulti- 
mately crossed the Atlantic would have 
given us the victory, and the view that 
the war was won by unity of command is 
as superficial as the view that the battle 
of St. Quentin was lost from the lack of 
it.” An index adds to the value of the 
work, and the maps are just what they 
should be, not general staff maps, out of 
place in a book for the general reader, 
but clearly printed outlines, showing 
places, rivers, ground gained, and in one 
case, the First Marne, position of Allied 
Armies. Professor Pollard has written 
a capital book, packed with common 
sense; it will be hard to surpass it. 

Mr. McPherson’s book bears the same 
title as Professor Pollard’s, has almost 
the same number of pages, and naturally 
covers the same ground. Clear and good 
it is, but it leaves the impression in one’s 
mind of newspaper material dished up 
into a book. On the score of originality 
of presentation, freshness of statement, 
vigor of style, it suffers by comparison 
with Pollard’s, nor does it exhibit the 
same nicety of proportion and balance. 
As an example, and one that will strike 
the American reader with astonishment, 
we may mention the subordinate place 
assigned to our efforts. ‘America’s part 
in the War” does indeed furnish a chap- 
ter, but the greater portion of this 
chapter is devoted to the Fourteen Points, 
and to peace negotiations. Two pages 
are given to the Battle of St. Mihiel, and 
barely four to the Argonne Offensive. 
There are no maps: how the publishers 
could consent to the publication of a work 
like this without them, we can not 
imagine. 

Of Halsey’s “The Literary Digest His- 
tory of the World War,” it may be ac- 
curately said that it is, in the best sense 
of the word, a “popular” history. From 
the author’s account, in Volume I, of the 
genesis of the work, we are to infer that 
it is based in great measure on news- 
paper reports. The result is just what 
is to be expected, a work necessarily non- 
critical, reading like a story in a Sunday 
paper, and containing many things that 
really form no part of a war history. 
For example, in the fifth volume devoted 
to Ludendorff’s 1918 drives and to the 
earlier Entente victories, the campaigns 
are adequately described, but space is 
also found for detailed descriptions of 


the celebration of the 4th of July and the 
14th of July, in New York, London, 
Paris, and other cities. Similarly in the 
next part, short notices with portraits 
are given of Quentin Roosevelt, Joyce 
Kilmer, and Alan Seeger. We can not 
pretend here to pass in review the nine 
volumes already published of this history. 
But in common justice to the author, we 
must give him praise for his skill in so 
reducing, condensing, and digesting the 
immense mass of material at his com- 
mand as to produce a continuous and even 
narrative. In so far as it rests on news- 
paper accounts, this work has the merit 
of reporting operations as they appeared 
at the time to professional correspond- 
ents in or near the places concerned. The 
first six volumes deal with the Western 
Front, the seventh with the Russian, the 
eighth with Turkey and the Balkans, and 
the ninth with Italy and submarine war- 
fare. The work is profusely illustrated. 
The tenth and concluding volume will 
doubtless contain the index. 

Captain Frothingham’s book justifies 
its title. Believing as he does that it is 
already possible to arrive at “true re- 
sults” in respect of the campaigns of the 
World War, his idea is to furnish a guide 
to these campaigns, and he has done it. 
But he has done more. He not only steers 
his reader skillfully through the maze of 
operations, but he stops from time to 
time to record a judgment, to express an 
opinion, to offer an appreciation. With 
some of these of course the reader may 
not be in accord, but even so, the effect is 
salutary for self-evident reasons. Cap- 
tain Frothingham’s narrative is well- 
knit, his style clear and simple, great 
qualities these in a military book in- 
tended perhaps chiefly for the general 
public, but sure of a welcome from 
professional students as well. For one 
expression we offer him our thanks: he 
calls the fortress of which Liége and 
Namur were types, a “formal fortress”— 
a happy term that ought to live in our 
military vocabulary. On the influence of 
sea power he is sound, for while admit- 
ting that its importance in the conflict 
can not be exaggerated. yet he declares 
that it would not have saved the situa- 
tion had France been overwhelmed at 
the first onslaught. His appendix on 
“American Tactics in the World War’ is 
interesting and valuable, but it is rather 
a review of what we Americans have 
done in developing the art military than 
a studied investigation of our tactics in 
France. Another appendix discusses in 
detail the Battle of Jutland, another gives 
a useful “Table of Dates of the World 
War,” and the last a limited bibliography. 
The maps are exactly adjusted to the 
scale and purpose of the book. 

As a tailpiece, we present “America’s 
Part in the World War,” an uncritical 
book, bearing unmistakable evidence of 
the haste with which it was put together. 


It is not history, but it contains matter 
that is historical, and statistics of value, 
ready access to which is made difficult by 
the absence of an index. In forty-two 
chapters are treated, for example, such 
divergent subjects as the “Battle of St. 
Mihiel” and ‘“‘Women in the War,” “Alien 
‘Property Seized’ and “Death from the 
Sky,” “The Navy in the War” and 
“American Business Men in the War,” 
and so on. This is all well enough in its 
way, and there is perhaps a field for a 
book that should give in compact and 
readily accessible form accurate informa- 
tion in respect of the American effort in 
the World War. But this book has failed 
to cover this field in a suitable way; it 
lacks editing, cohesion, a central idea. 


The Run of the Shelves 


ROM “A Garden of Peace” (Doran) 
* =F. Frankfort Moore looks out geni- 
ally upon the world and indulges in hu- 
morous reminiscence. Gardening is the 
fixed point about which he gyrates. His 
garden, as many photographs reveal it, 
the most roving disposition would not 
wish to leave for long. Alongside of a 
Saxon earthwork, with a Norman barbi- 
can and keep in sight, his acre offered 
enticing possibilities. He developed it 
along lines of eclectic formalism, adding 
such features as Italian pools and pergo- 
las, Georgian classic temples, gateways, 
and vistas. The while he meditates, jokes, 
and philosophizes composing, in the felici- 
tous words of his sub-title, “a medley 
in quietude.” There is the unevenness 
of this somewhat irresponsible form. 
Whimsicality at times descends from 
comedy to bad pun and hoary anecdote. 
The best is very good. Quite unforget- 
table is the picture of Swinburne mummi- 
fying under the devoted auspices of 
Theodore Watts Dunton. “So it was— 
a triumph of the science of embalming, 
not with ‘spices and savor of song,’ but 
with the savorless salt of the True 
Friendship. The reformed poet was now 
presentable, but he was no longer a live 
poet; the work of reformation had 
changed the man into a mummy—a most 
presentable mummy.” There are similar 
glimpses of Rossetti, Irving, Oscar Wilde, 
and his even more impudent brother. 
There are disquisitions on poets and 
poetry, and by way of relief a discus- 
sion on the relative gentility and use- 
fulness of perspiring or sweating. Per- 
spiring is judged to be vieur jeu. We 
must all work harder if only in our gar- 
dens. To amateurs of the quieter pleas- 
ures this book may be confidently recom- 
mended. 


The press, we all know, insists that its 
readers form their opinions on all really 
important matters from the carefully 
loctored news which it shoves out to 
them. As a sort of sop, the press pre- 
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tends to be willing to listen to the opin- 
ions of its readers on all sorts of topics, 
important and unimportant. Many are 
the devices for getting everybody into 
the game. No modern newspaper leaves 
it to the spirit to move old Pro Bono 
Publico and Fiat Justitia to fill the cor- 
respondence columns. In the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, Miss Mary Ethel McAuley, 
calling herself the Wanderer, showed an 
extraordinary ingenuity in putting nice 
questions in casuistry and jn eliciting a 
wide variety of answers to them, many 
of which now appear in a volume called 
after her nom de guerre and published 
by Boni & Liveright. With what lan- 
guage did the serpent talk to Eve? How 
did Noah get the animals into the ark? 
Did St. Patrick really chase snakes out 
of Ireland? Were Adam and Eve ever 
married? Faced with questions like 
these one is tempted to ask another. Does 
anything ever really perish from the 
earth—the logical catches of the school- 
men, for instance? But there are plenty 
of subjects of more nearly even date: Is 
our present system of marriage perfect? 
Should we take Freud too seriously? Put 
that way, one would hardly think there 
could be much difference of opinion; but 
there is, on these and a hundred others. 
Glancing through the questions and 
answers, it is difficult to refrain from 
putting still another question, be the 
answer what it may: Considering the 
people that are in it, how does the world 
manage to get om as well as it does? 


“The Art of Biography” (Scribner) 
is a subject on which Mr. W. R. Thayer 
may justly claim to be heard, since he 
has proven his mastery of the art by his 
biographies of Cavour, John Hay, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. In this delightful 
little volume, which comprises three lec- 
tures which he gave at the University 
of Virginia, Mr. Thayer does not attempt 
to formulate rules to guide aspiring biog- 
raphers to success. But he does trace, 
in deft lines, the development of the art 
of biographical writing from that per- 
fect ancient example—The Story of 
Joseph and His Brothers—down to 
Morley’s three-volume “Gladstone.” Mr. 
Thayer thinks that “the constant direc- 
tion in the evolution of biography has 
been from the outward to the inward. 
At first the chief effort was to describe 
the external man, the rank or position he 
filled, and his visible acts. Kings, gen- 
erals, and other conspicuous persons fur- 
nished the usual theme. Gradually, how- 
ever, writers came to see that a king, 
in spite of his supreme station, might be 
very dull and _ uninteresting;* conse- 
quently, they fixed their attention on per- 
sons who, being intrinsically interesting, 
did not require the fortuitous spotlight 
of a proud race or a high station. They 
came to perceive, also, that the motive 
(Continued on page 426.) 
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The Greatest Book of the Year 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


By H. G. Wells 


Written with the advice and editorial help of Mr. ERNEST BARKER, Sir H. H. JOHNS- 
TON, Sir E. RAY LANKESTER, and Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 


“This is indeed a transcendent work. It is appalling to try to recommend 
it. . . The thing is really too big even for publishers’ superlatives.” 
—The Editors of the New Republic. 


HE OUTLINE OF HISTORY is unique in the modern literature of the world. It is 

doubtful whether there is another writer living who could even have approached the 
subject with anything like the breadth of mind, the knowledge, the judgment, and the 
enthusiasm with which H. G. Wells is equipped. 
He has taken all history for his province. He presents it as one vast panorama, not of 
“reigns and pedigrees and campaigns,” of ordinary history, but of “ages and races and 
nations,” brought within the “normal limitations of time and energy set to the reading of 
an ordinary citizen.” Beginning with primal star-dust, through the making of the planet 
and the birth of amoeba and reptile and mammal, through the slow evolution of man, through 
the dawn and early light of recorded history, Sumerian, Assyrian, Mongolian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Hebrew, Roman, Teutonic, down to the Great War and the present, runs the tre- 
mendous record. Astronomy, geology, biology, anthropology—all contribute data to this 
most encyclopedic of histories. 
Specialists vouch for Mr. Wells’ facts. But the facts have passed through a single 
mind, and are interpreted by the author in his own way. He sees emerging out of human 
history an ideal of human unity and brotherhood. His advisers frequently differ with 
him; they express their opinion in lively footnotes and get answered back. It is as en- 
tertaining and stimulating a book as Mr. Wells has ever written—a history as fascinating 
as a romance. But the abiding impression is exactly what the author intended: that 
of “human history, the most powerful influence in unifying the world.” 


In Two Volumes. Profusely Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. The Set, $10.50 
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Art Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. Illustrated. $6.50 
A complete history of writing, from 
the scrawls of the cavemen to the 
script and type of the present day. 


“He has written a book to be enjoyed 
by all lovers of literature.”—Brander 
Matthews in the N. Y. Times. 
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his troupe in a womanless country, and cumstance. 
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gold” of the Amazon, | DEVELOPMENT 
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With an Introduction by Amy Lowell 
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MITCH MILLER 

By EDGAR LEE MASTERS $3.50 
“The best boy’s story in our generation | : 
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by Mr. Masters in ‘Mitch Miller.’?’”— one with a keener or more conscious 
W. S. Braithwaite in the Boston | realization of the various beauty of 
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verse satire of the American 
Revolution, is but one of the 
still modern poems of 
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a 400-page, cloth-bound book of 
scholarship and belles-lettres, 
edited and published by the 
Andiron Club of New York City. 
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(Continued from page 425.) 
behind the deed was the really essential 
thing to study and to interpret.” Three 
indispensable qualifications, he thinks, 
the biographer must have. He must have 
real sympathy with his subject. This 
sympathy must not degenerate into the 
unrestrained eulogy of hero-worship, as 
is too often the case where a great man’s 
life is told by his son or his widow. The 
biographer must interpret the defects 
and blunders of his subject in their true 
relations, neither exaggerating them as 
Froude did in his “Carlyle,” nor explain- 
ing them all away, as did a life of Robert 
E. Lee. When Mr. Thayer read that life 
of Lee, he began to doubt the existence 
of such a-paragon; “only when the au- 
thor stated that General Lee used to 
take his ease in a rocking-chair, sitting 
in his stocking feet, did I perceive that 
he was a real person.” In the second 
place, the biographer must tell the story 
as nearly as possible as the actors under- 
went it. “You can never describe a bat- 
tle, or any other historical event, unless 
you put in the suspense, the passion, the 
half-knowledge or complete ignorance, 
which determined its outcome.” Finally, 
the biographer must work as the portrait 
painter works with his brush, always 
aiming to discover and to reveal the 
salient characteristics which made a real 
flesh-and-blood personality. 


We are glad to learn that an English 
translation of “Femme,” by Magdeleine 
Marx, is published by Thomas Seltzer 
and Company, New York, under the title 
“Woman.” The original French text was 
discussed in The Weekly Review of Oc- 
tober 20. 


Drama 
Galsworthy and Ibsen 


THe Mos at the Neighborhood Playhouse— 
Madam Hammer in Heppa Gasier at the 
Little Theatre. 

_ NOBLE play nobly acted” is the 

judgment that rises to one’s lips on 
the initial performance of Galsworthy’s 

“Mob,” by an able professional company 

a fortnight or so ago at the Neighbor- 

hood Playhouse. To that impression 

three persons, real and imaginary, were 
the main contributors: the author John 

Galsworthy, the protagonist Stephen 

More, and the actor Ian Maclaren. The 

fusion of these three persons was re- 

markable. Stephen More seemed little 
else than a pseudonym for John Gals- 
worthy; Ian Maclaren seemed hardly 
other than a pseudonym for Stephen 

More. So delicate was the blending that 

our sense of More’s nobility made it well 

nigh impossible for us to credit the 
thought of baseness in his creator or 
impersonator. Hence a quite exceptional 





reality—not realism—in the perform- 
ance. Stage parts sometimes appear to 
lend their own fantastic and ephemera! 
quality to the authors who produce and 
the artists who enact them. In this case 
the fabrication Stephen More stood be- 
tween two actualities, Galsworthy and 
Maclaren, and absorbed reality from 
both. The audience felt in its limited 
but sound way the high spirit of the 
occasion. The affair took on some- 
thing of the cast of a solemnity; it be- 
came dimly sacramental, an act of hom- 
age on our part to that mysterious human 
nature which we justly felt to be glorified 
in the victim more strongly than it was 
defiled in the persecutors. 

The simple story of “The Mob” is al- 
most indicated by its title. A generous 
idealist, opposing an unjust war, is 
driven from office, from parliament, is 
forsaken by his friends, his relatives, his 
wife, and is finally mobbed and stabbed 
in his own house by the very rabble 
whose descendants are to rear his statue 
in the market place. I am more sure of 
the play than I am of its method, and I 
am a little surer of the Saturday night 
performance at the Neighborhood Play- 
house than I am of the play. There are 
three negations, hardly describable as 
faults in relation to that performance, 
which might have injured a play of the 
same type from a feebler hand, or “The 
Mob” itself in the hands of a less gifted 
actor. Galsworthy and Maclaren are sin- 
cere, and sincerity can dispense with 
many .things which are indispensable 
to insincerities or half-sincerities. An 
Englishman’s word may be as good as his 
bond, but bonds are useful—in France 
and America. 

The first and least hazardous of these 
risks is the substitution for plot of chron- 
icle in dialogue. The next risk is some- 
what graver; it is the monotony of action 
and feelings resulting from the cast of the 
whole piece in one mould and its tincture 
with a single dye. This affects even 
Stephen More, who, but for Mr. Maclar- 
en’s priceless secret of blinding us to 
everything but his nobility, might im- 
press us as the predestined, almost the 
professional, martyr, the man who takes 
all the degrees. He is, in a trenchant 
sense, bound to the stake. He never 
whistles to his dog, or grumbles at the 
coffee, or readjusts his necktie, or takes 
a hand at bridge. Would we have him do 
these things? By no means. In Stephen 
More they would be irrelevancies and 
profanations, but this very reluctance on 
our part distinguishes the character, not 
altogether to its profit, from that of his 
fellow-wrestler and fellow-sufferer, Dr. 
Stockmann, in whom the ideals and the 
vitalities coexist in a juster equilibrium. 

The last risk arises from an excess of 
the typical element in the play. I do not 
blame Mr. Galsworthy for making his 
aim universal rather than particular, for 
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reling with an instance. He was reveal- 
ing the everlasting pity of the worldwide 
and agelong conflict between the spirit in 
the individual and the brute in the 
species. In that mingled honor and dis- 
grace all periods share. Major G. H. 
Putnam was hounded from a platform in 
Brooklyn not long since by a mob in- 
flamed by lying journalism. Our own 
political prisoners, men built in the like- 
ness of More, chargeable at worst with 
generous and courageous error, have 
found peace slow to unbind the fetters 
war was so quick to clasp. Let the appli- 
cation, then, be general, but a distinction 
may properly be made between a gener- 
ality behind a theme or picture and a 
generality within it. In “The Mob” the 
generality has crept—has just crept— 
inside the picture. The arc of life which 
it reveals is scant; its contours are fluid; 
its figures waver a little like the figures 
in wind-blown tapestry; even Stephen 
More himself, though far more than a 
personification, is felt to be slightly less 
than a person. 

The above is the criticism one might 
have written of some play akin to “The 
Mob,” or possibly of “The Mob” itself in 
the absence of Mr. Maclaren, of Miss 
Deirdre Doyle, of the careful setting and 
vigorous presentation of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 

On Monday, October 5, the Nor- 
wegian actress, Madame Borgny Ham- 
mer, began a series of special “Hedda 
Gabler” matinees at the Little Theatre. 
The setting to me was painful; the sup- 
port was meagre, not to say famished: 
and “Hedda Gabler” is not a play which 
can dispense with attraction in the set- 
ting or intelligence in the support. The 
play is’ matter-of-fact, but it is also 
deadly or toxic, and the minor parts 
should be committed to persons who can, 
as it were, envenom the commonplace. 
Madame Hammer had to support her 
support. 

What does Madame Hammer do with 
Hedda Gabler? She is a trained and 
capable actress, the delicacy of whose art 
is evinced in the fact that her voice is 
never more impressive than when it 
drops to its lowest key and contracts to 
its smallest volume. But Madame Ham- 
mer’s art, though strong, is hardly strong 
enough to bridge the gulf between her 
temperament and Hedda’s. The specta- 
tor divines something open, liberal, large, 
and sanative in Madame Hammer’s per- 
sonality, and he has a sense that the 
malign humors and effluvia which make 
up all or most of Hedda undergo in 
this hygienic Northern air a kind of ven- 
tilation. We can breathe in Madame 
Hammer’s Hedda, and we hanker for the 
old asphyxia. Not that, in moments of 

crisis, Madame Hammer can not be ve- 
(Continued on page 428.) 





By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


e 
The many admirers of the novelist, Archibald Marshall, will welcome this 
volume, which is not unlike Stevenson’s TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Journeying not 
in the manner of the conventional tourist, but walking leisurely and unobtrusively, | 
Mr. Marshall took his way along the old Roman roads, modern motor drives and | 
wild mountain paths. The story of his trip is delightfully told. This is a volume | 
that will be to many a welcome relief from the fevered literature of a world in fer- 
ment. With 48 illustrations. $3.50 


IN THE TRACKS OF THE TRADES 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


The account of a 14,000-mile yachting cruise to the Hawaiis, Marquesas, So- 
cieties, Samoas and Fijis by an American sportsman who undertook what is gener- 
ally conceded to have been by far the most successful, from a yachtsman’s stand- 
point, of any of the South Sea pleasure voyages, including those of Lord Brassey | 
in the Sunbeam, Stevenson in the Equator and Casco, and Jack London in the Snark. | 
30th text and illustrations are fascinating. With 48 illustrations. $5.00 | 


A BOOK OF THE SEVERN | 
By A. G. BRADLEY : 


This delightful book deals with the beautiful landscape, Welsh and English, 
through which the Severn flows, and the historic towns upon its banks; with castles, | 
manor houses, churches, villages, old families, local history, legends, and present | 
conditions, with all, in short, that concerns a country-side. It is written in an easy, 
readable style from the standpoint of a leisurely but scholarly wayfarer. 
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Who Owns the Press and Why? 


When you read your daily paper, are you reading facts or propa- 
ganda? And whose propaganda? 

Who furnishes the raw material for your thoughts about life? Is it 
honest material? 

No man can ask more important questions than these; and here for 
the first time the questions are answered in a book. 


THE BRASS CHECK 


A Study of American Journalism 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Ninth edition just sent to press—a total of 144,000 copies 


“The Brass Check” is a book of facts; a book packed solid with facts. 
introduction : 


“Here are names, places, dates—such a mass of material as you cannot doubt, 
you cannot evade. Here are your sacred names, the very highest of your gods. 
When you have read this story, you will know the thing called American Jour- 
nalism; you will know the body and soul of it.” 


Says Robert Herrick: ‘I wish to thank you and congratulate you.” 

Says Charles Zueblin: ‘‘ ‘The Brass Check’ ought to raise the roof!” 

Says John Haynes Holmes: “The book is tremendous. have never read a more strongly 
consistent argument or one so formidably buttressed by facts. You have proved your case to the 
handle. I again take satisfaction in saluting you not only as a great novelist, but as the ablest 
pamphleteer in America today. I am already passing around the word in my church and taking 
orders for the book.” 

Says the “Nation” (New York): 
treatise upon the American Press.” 

Says the “Nation” (London): 

. a telling array of evidence . . 

Says the “Neues Journal’ 
taking, clutching, frightful book.” 


448 pages. Single copy, paper, 60 cents postpaid; three copies, $1.50; ten 
copies, $4.50. Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid; three copies, $3.00; ten copies, $9.00. 
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(Continued from page 427.) 
hement, acrid, insolent, despairing, in 
ample, sometimes in excessive, measure. 


But these moments, in Madame Ham-* 


mer’s portrayal, are episodic. They pass; 
they do not modify the character. They 
are like a red light falling momentarily 
on some spot in an uncolored and un- 
changing surface, not a red dye sinking 
into its tissue, and blending irrevocably 
with its aspect. After the frenzies, be- 
tween the frenzies, we have a lurking 
sense that Hedda is reclaimable, that she 
would be all right after another month 
or six weeks in the Hammer sanitarium. 
Indeed, in the last act the cure very 
nearly takes place. Madame Hammer all 
but casts out the devil, though that per- 
sonage, in strict accord with Scriptural 
precedent, makes a certain noise and 
bluster in his exit. But Hedda Gabler 
with the devil cast out!—after that, 
suicide is a mere form. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Art 


A Nation’s Palladium 


UST a year before the outbreak of the 
J war, on August 9, 1913, a monu- 
ment was unveiled at Ghent in honor of 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck, the great 
Flemish painters of the early fifteenth 
century. Admirers of their art had come 
from across the Belgian frontiers, and 
addresses in French, in English, in 
Dutch, in German bore testimony to the 
genius of the two brothers and to the 
harmony among nations achieved in their 
common worship of the beautiful. With- 
in a year from that day the terrible 
beauty of war, long taught as a cult by 
the Treitschkes and the Bernhardis, was 
all the cry in Germany; and if the in- 
vaders of Belgium professed any rever- 
ence for the peaceful art of the Flemish 
primitives, it was merely in conform- 
ance to their political programme of 
awakening a provincial chauvinism in 
Flanders, which could alienate the Dutch- 
speaking Belgians from their Walloon 
countrymen and split the country into 
two hostile parts. 

But Belgians of French and Flemish 
speech stood together at the Yser, and 
proved that, if there is creative power in 
war, it is in its victims that it miracu- 
lously manifests itself. The Germans 
naively imagined that the nation could 
be taken as easily to pieces as was, a 
century ago, the famous polyptych of the 
Van Eycks in St. Bavo’s at Ghent, part 
of which they obtained in 1821 for one 
hundred thousand marks from an Eng- 
lish collector who had bought it from a 
Dutch dealer, who, in his turn, had pur- 
chased it from the canonics of St. Bavo’s. 
But the Belgian people of to-day showed 
more self-respect than the guardians of 


its treasures felt one hundred years ago. 
Its Flemish half was not for sale and, 
as if it were a symbol of its unity, thus 
proven by the test of war, it claimed and 
received the missing half of the old 
masterpiece, which now, in its entirety, 
adorns again the chapel in the Church 
of St. Bavo for which it was painted. 

The people of Ghent showed themselves 
deeply conscious of what the return of 
the nation’s greatest treasure meant both 
to the city and to the country. As if it 
were the holy of holies, its arrival from 
Brussels, where it had been exhibited 
for a short time, was awaited in front 
of the Cathedral by the assembled cor- 
porations of the city, and when, at the 
stroke of twelve, the motor truck with 
its precious load drove into the square, 
the banners and standards were lowered 
in its honor and the chimes from all 
the spires sang a melody over the scene. 

Yet more impressive even was the 
ceremony, a few days later, in the Cathe- 
dral, at which the Minister of Arts and 
Sciences, on behalf of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, handed the recovered parts of 
the altarpiece over into the custody of 
the Chapter of St. Bavo’s. That scene 
was remarkable for more than one rea- 
son. The Minister, M. Jules Destrée, a 
member of the Socialist party, standing 
before the unfolded polyptych, addressed 
in a voice that quivered with emotion the 
dignitaries of the Church. The action 
of the Government entailed a serious loss 
for Brussels. For two of the panels, the 
Adam and Eve, had since 1861 belonged 
to the art treasures of the capital. But, 
said M. Destrée, “after a war which 
taught us national unity, we must learn 
to reject all littleness and envy. The 
work must be replaced in its entirety 
where both the painters and the donor 
intended it to be displayed. It suffices 
me to know that it is in Flanders, that 
it is in Belgium, in the custody of those 
who will take good care of it.” 

The Mystic Adoration of the Divine 
Lamb the altarpiece is usually called. 
But there is neither adoration nor mys- 
ticism in this realistic work of art. It 
is a summary in line and color of medizx- 
val theology, of the ideas concerning the 
salvation of mankind by a God who sac- 
rificed himself. Each detail refers to 
this central idea, the entire polyptych 
being a pictorial encyclopedia of relig- 
ious medizeval thought. As such the 
altarpiece had long ago lost its appeal 
to the feelings even of the Roman Catho- 
lic citizens of Ghent. They did not pro- 
test when the Chapter at St. Bavo’s sold 
part of it to the Dutch art dealer Nieu- 
wenhuis for the sum of $1,200. It was 
almost given away, in shameless uncon- 
cern for the loss. But they did not know 
its value; they had, in fact, received ten- 
fold the price at which a local antiquary 
had appraised it. A new age has given 
it new value. Its worship is shifted 
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from the subject and the donor’s devo- 
tion to the picture itself and the genius 
of the painters. Not because it is an 
altarpiece and an evidence of the piety 
of Jodocus Vydt who had it painted, but 
because it was painted by artists who 
made it a masterpiece has it value for 
us. In the same way the world’s appre- 
ciation of Belgium has shifted its 
ground. Not because as a state it was 
cut out of the map by the diplomats of 
the Powers styled great in 1839 could it 
command universal admiration. The 
five donors of its independence could no 
more invest it with glory than could 
Jodocus Vydt’s pious order lend beauty 
to the subject of his choice. The King- 
dom of the Belgians, as willed by the 
Congress of London, was yet to be made 
a political reality by the Belgians them- 
selves, and not until their brave resur- 
gence from the war do we realize that 
they made a great work of their order, 
admirable for its strength of character 
and its unity of design. To such a na- 
tion, whatever its indifference to the pic- 
ture in the past, the masterpiece of the 
Van Eycks has been justly restored. It 
has gained a right to it, as a palladium 
of its independence. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


Music 


The National Symphony and 
a Plea for Novelties—‘‘The 
Peri’ of Paul Dukas at 


the Manhattan 


W* have had six concerts by the Na- 

tional Symphony, and it is not 
too soon, perhaps, to say a word as to 
the way in which Mr. Bodanzky’s re- 
shaped orchestra has impressed the pub- 
lic. It would be neither fair nor wise, 
of course, to argue from what it has 
done thus far to what it may accomplish 
later on. But, to be frank, what we have 
heard of it has left us—well, not wholly 
satisfied. 

The possibilities of the new orchestra 
are plain to all. Among the members 
are first-rate musicians. There is little 
to find fault with in the strings. Most 
of the violins, indeed, are (singly) ex- 
cellent. The wood-winds and the brass 
seem less remarkable. The horns have 
more than once quacked rather dismally. 
There is a ’cello, too, worth going miles 
to hear. The essentials of a splendid 
whole are in the orchestra. But they 
have not yet been licked into perfect 
shape, nor will they be, I think, for 
months to come. 

As it now stands, the Bodanzky or- 
chestra lacks many things—precision, 
brilliancy, and fire and charm. Above 
all, it has not the singing quality, the 

(Continued on page 430.) 
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fluency and sustained tone which make 
real music. Its tendency is to be rather 
finical—to care less for the broad, full 
sweep of song, and more for little things 
that do not count. For this one can not 
rightly blame the men. They do what 
their conductor bids them do. Mr. Bo- 
danzky has some strange ideas. His 
tempi now and then are very strange. 
Some weeks ago he dragged the first 
lovely movement of the “Unfinished” 
symphony as we had never known it to 
be dragged before. And Schubert, in 
that work of his, did mean his music to 
be sung to us. 

Mr. Bodanzky has ideas on other 
points which do not always please the 
general. His programmes might be 
much improved; to say the least, they 
are a trifle shopworn. No novelty at all 
has been produced so far by the National 
Symphony. The works performed have 
been old, well-tried works, as familiar 
to us all as household words. What we 
expect of an ambitious orchestra is, not 
alone great music by great masters, but 
also music by less famous men, works 
by Americans and foreigners who have 
shown promise. The “safety first” plan 
will not do—in art. Schubert and 
Brahms we love, and Beethoven. We 
admire Tschaikowsky, Goldmark, and 
Charpentier. But, to create a national 
force out of the National Symphony, 
Mr. Bodanzky must enlarge his concert 
schemes. 

There may be room here for three per- 
manent orchestras. It all depends on 
what their aims may be. 

While Mr. Bodanzky has been remodel- 
ing and strengthening his orchestra, his 
rivals have been busy, too, re-forming 
theirs. A week or so from now we shall 
know what to hope of the Boston Sym- 
phony and of the New York Symphony. 

The programmes promised for the 
first two (New York) concerts of the 
Boston orchestra include, besides the 
eighth of the “immortal nine,” a “Sym- 
phonic Fantasia” by Guillaume Lekeu, 
the “Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue” of 
César Franck, the first symphony of 
the Finlander, Sibelius, and an American 
novelty, to say nothing of the Scriabin 
“Poem of Ecstasy” and Liszt’s tone- 
poem, “Tasso.” The schemes announced 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch for his first 
and second concerts are quite as varied 
in their scope and character. The sev- 
enth, of Beethoven, an “Adagio for 
Strings” by Lekeu, a work (new to us) 
by Gabriel Fauré, entitled “Masques et 
Bergamesques,” and the beautiful “Re- 
demption” of César Franck, will be the 
opening programme. The second will 
be chosen from the works of Rameau, 
Bach, and other famous masters of the 
symphonic form. They will serve to in- 
troduce the historic series devoted to 
the development of symphony. 

In these announcements Mr. Bodanzky 


may see hints, and more, at a determi- 
nation not to let him romp away with 
laurels in the hard struggle for suprem- 
acy in the concert field. There are three 
factors in the present concert war—the 
orchestras themselves, and next the pro- 
grammes. The third and last (and, it 
may be, the most important) is the ques- 
tion of leadership. Great orchestras are 
made by great conductors. 

Of the recitals we have had of late, 
the most interesting was perhaps that 
of the always welcome and admired Josef 
Lhévinne. The rest were chiefly ven- 
tures of new artists and, though im- 
portant to those artists, did not mean 
very much to most of those who watched 
them. 

The performance, for the first time in 
this country, of a work by Paul Dukas 
took place at the Manhattan, on the oc- 
casion of the reappearance here of the 
admired Pavlowa. Dukas is not prodigal 
of his music. It may be long before he 
gives us a successor to his one opera, 
the exquisite “Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” 
which was disliked, according to Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, by the subscribers to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The work in question was an Oriental 
ballet, named “The Peri,” for which 
Dukas long ago composed a setting of an 
audacious kind, harder for many ears 
to understand, no doubt, than the most 
trying passages in his “Ariane” or his 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier.” The ballet, by 
Clustine, is mimed, not danced, and 
might claim kinship with “The Faun” 
which Clustine’s countryman, Nijinski, 
devised to fit the music of Debussy. It 
tells the tale of the adventurous Iskan- 
der, who, while he wandered through a 
rocky vale seeking the flower of immor- 
tality, came face to face with the be- 
guiling Peri, set by the gods to guard 
that mystic treasure. He won the prize 
he sought, but lost his heart, and gave 
the Peri back the precious flower. A 
moment’s passion at the Peri’s feet spelt 
more than immortality to Iskander. 

The story, in itself, seems pure enough, 
as inoffensive as a fairy tale. But, in 
the miming, it was not so artless. At 
times indeed it offended the proprieties. 

To illustrate (and introduce) the 
poem, Dukas has written an unusual 
score, aglow with color, full of passionate 
charm, and challenging at moments in 
its disregard of conventional formulas. 
It revels in what some would call unholy 
discords, though they should properly 
be termed expressive dissonances. These 
are echoes of Debussy and Boito, i. e., 
“The Peri” composition, but there is 
moic for which Dukas can claim all the 
credit. The most impressive episode in 
the score comes with the prologue. Here 
the composer has done marvelous things 
with harmonies and progressions for 
massed choirs of brass. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 











